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In the first place, allow me to say how pleased 
I was to receive the invitation from the Midland 
Society to address you again, as I am literally 
one of yourselves—not only because Io am a 
Midland man but because you were the first 
Society to honour me with your Honorary 
Membership. It was for these two reasons 
that, when I began a ‘ong series of observa- 
tions on the subject of the surgical alleviation 
of “ roaring” it Was my especial wish that my 
tirst demonstration before any of the veterinary 
societies should be before you. This was _ in 
August, 1910, also at Birmingham, with the 
invitation signed by the late father of our 
present Secretary, Captain Howard Dawes, and, 
now, to-day, after a lapse of 25 years, 1 come 
hefore you again with an experience of more 
than 4,000 of these operations, carried over a 
period of some 27 years and performed under 
all sorts of conditions, not only in Great Britain 
and Ireland but in various other parts of the 
world. 

I do not propose to ask you to discuss to-day 
the causes or pathological details of “ roaring,” 
nor do I propose to give you any long address, 
us I understood from your Secretary that the 
intention is to make it a surgical demonstration 
afternoon; but I should like to lay before you, 
for mutual guidance and criticism, certain 
points and facts which are the result of this 
long experience of so Many cases. 

Although met with in cart-horses as well as 
other breeds, it is quite a rarity to meet with 
this condition in small ponies. It is always the 
left vocal chord which is paralysed, and this 
paralysis, in a bad roarer, renders it quite 
impossible for such a horse to gallop on without 
distress and symptoms of dyspneea. If forced 
exertion is persisted in, the animal will be 
compelled to stop or else to fall down owing 
to deficient oxygenation. 

That the ventricle stripping operation has 
come to stay, and that it is much preferred by 
owners of hunters and draught horses to the 

* Paper_presented ata meeting of the Midland 
Counties Division, N.V.M.A., held at Birmingham, 
September 27th, 1935. 


insertion of a tracheotomy tube, are now facts 
beyond dispute; although for the racehorse, 
whose job lies on the flat, the tube (where its 
use is permitted) still holds its own, for the 
simple reason that the horse can be raced 
Within a very short time (if desired) after its 
insertion, whereas after the ventricle stripping 
operation a rest of about six or eight weeks is 
advisable; and a rest of six weeks to a race- 
horse means a further period of several months’ 
training before it can be got “ fit” again. 

For horses ‘over the sticks,’ however, the 
ventricle stripping operation holds its own 
against “tubing”; and in every case of a hunter, 
or a carriage or draught horse an owner 
naturally prefers an operation such as. this, 
which leaves no visible disfigurement, instead 
of an unsightly tube and the unpleasant atten- 
tion which has to be given continuously to the 
orifice in the shape of keeping it clean; also, 
in a proportion of instances, of continually 
having to call in the veterinary surgeon to 
remove granulation tissue. 

Originally essayed by Professor Giinther, of 
Hanover, the ventricle stripping idea was 
abandoned after a fairly prolonged trial, on 
account of the number of fatal sequele;: 
but in those days antiseptics and anesthetics 
were not known as they are to-day, and to this 
these fatalities may possibly be attributed. 

It is to Dr. W. LL. Williams, the present 
Emeritus Professor of Surgery of the Cornell 
University Veterinary School, that we owe the 
fact that the operation is here to-day, for it 
was he who pioneered its start. He very cour- 
teously came over to England, at my request, 
and demonstrated the method of operating 
which he had then adopted. In the two cases 
which were the subjects of the initial demon- 
stration Professor Wi#liams made an_ incision 
into the larynx about three or four inches in 
length, using a saw to cut through the thyroid 
region. This method has since been much 
modified, and now it is usual to perform the 
complete operation through the = crico-thyroid 
ligament alone, without damaging either the 
thyroid or the cricoid cartilage. This improve- 
ment, which I consider of the greatest import- 
anee, originated in England and has very much 
lessened the bad sequelke from damage to sus- 
ceptible cartilage: for with some horses ossifi- 
caution is an almost certain sequel to damage of 
this tissue. 

In the early days the left side, 7.e., the ventri- 
cle behind the one paralysed chord, was the 
only one stripped, the mobile chord of the right 
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side not being interfered with. Nowadays, it 
is more usual than not (and, in my opinion, 
the better plan, except in certain individual 
cases) to strip both ventricles at the one opera- 
tion. This idea, too, had its origin in this 
country. My own practice is, generally speak- 
ing, to operate on one side only in fat, slow- 
moving heavy horses, as this certainly does 
lessen the chances of dyspneea ; and as a further 
safeguard, I sometimes insert an emergency tube 
and leave it in situ for three or four days. The 
use of one or other patterns of “burr,” the 
gripping forceps or the cautery, in preference 
to stripping the mucous membrane of the 
ventricle off with the finger, is a matter for 
personal selection, and depends upon the choice 
of each individual operator. Personally, 
although I have all the various patterns of 
instruments for the stripping of the ventricle, 
I always prefer the finger, the actual details 
of the operation being as follows :— 

It can be done standing or the horse is cast 
and given an anesthetic, either local or general, 
Personally, I always use chloroform, and 
although I have seen the operation done in 
the standing position under local anesthesia, 
I still prefer the recumbent position for con- 
venience and exactitude of detail. 

The vocal chord in an average-sized hunter 
is about an inch-and-a-half long, and between 
this and the false vocal chord there is the 
ventricle of Morgagni. This is_ sufficiently 
large in the average hunter comfortably 
to admit of the insertion of a man’s middle 
finger, and the mucosa of the ventricle is of 
sufficient size to cover the middle finger well 
below the first joint. 

It is the complete removal of the lining 
membrane of this ventricle without cutting the 
chord itself which is the operation specially 
alluded to in the title of my present paper. Its 
original application stands to the credit of Pro- 
fessor Wi'liams, but as I have considerably 
modified his technique, it is the result of this 
which I am presenting to you to-day. 

Following are further’ details of the 
operation :— 

The hair is shaved and the skin cleansed in 
the usual manner; a local anzsthetie is injected 
subcutaneously, and an injection of adrenalin 
is administered; or the patient may be chloro- 
formed and then placed on its back, with the 
throat we!l extended. 

With an ordinary scalpel an incision is made 
directly over the crico-thyroid space, parallel 
to and exactly between the bellies of the crico- 
thyro-hyoid muscle (the celebrated “ four-in- 
hand” of student days) down to the crico- 
thyroid membrane, severing the crico-thyroid 
artery. The two cut ends of this are picked 
up with Spencer Wells’ forceps, and the 
hzemorrhage is negligible. The next step is to 
incise the membrane during inspiration and 


expose the interior of the larynx without in- 
juring either the chords or the cricoid or the 
thyroid cartilage. To this I attach the greatest 
importance, especially in the young horse, as 
injury to the cartilaginous structures is apt to 
give rise to ossification. The middle finger of 
the left hand is then inserted into the ventricle, 
and with the right hand a pair of long pressure 
forceps is introduced and made to grip the 
anterior extremity of the left true vocal chord. 
which is then rendered tense. With a knife of 
special design the edge of the true chord is care- 
fully incised along its whole length, the incision 
being sufficiently long and deep to allow of the 
insertion of the left-hand middle finger. The 
forceps are withdrawn, and by digital mani- 
pulation of the first joint of the finger the 
mucous membrane is separated completely 
round and underneath the lining of the sac until 
it reaches the false vocal chord. It is now free 
and can be removed. The right laryngeal sac 
is removed in a similar way, and the operation 
is complete. I place great emphasis upon being 
as conservative as possible at this stage of the 
operation, both in respect of not injuring any 
cartilage and of not cutting the vocal chords. 
The horse is allowed to come out of the chloro- 
form and to get up. No suturing is done, and 
the external wound is afterwards treated with 
antiseptics, and heals in an average of some 
ten or twelve days. If preferred, a “ burr” 
(of which I have several patterns here) can 
be used to pick up the lining membrane, which 
is then everted and excised either with a sharp 
sealpel or a pair of scissors. I usually carry 
one with me because I have occasionally found 
it of assistance in very deep ventricles. The 
patient is kept at complete rest for a month, 
and afterwards put to slow walking exercise, 
and tested at a gallop after about three months. 
It is then fit to commence active work once 
more. In the case of an animal, such as a eart- 
horse, used for slow work, it may be returned 
to usefulness in the much shorter time of five 
or six weeks. 

It is, in my opinion, based on actual experi- 
ence, of great advantage to keep the throat as 
much at rest as possible for some time after 
the external operation has healed, and I like 
a minimum period of at least six weeks—better 
still, a couple of months for a hunter—before 
any other than very gentle walking exercise 
is given. I have seen them galloped and back 
in the hunting field within a month of the 
operation but, although a prolonged rest is not 
of such importance for a working cart-horse. 
I think that so short a period of rest is bad 
policy to adopt for a hunter, for whom the mini- 
mum should be six weeks before a saddle is put 
on at all, and at least two to three months before 
tested at the gallop. 

At this stage again, too, arise differences of 
opinion as to the after-treatment—especially as 
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to whether the animal should be “turned out 
to grass” or “ summered” in a straw yard or 
large loose box. This latter procedure I think 
the best for, at any rate, the first summer after 
operation; and I much prefer, too, to have the 
horse kept on the pillar reins for a full fort- 
night or even three weeks provided he does not 
become “ leg-weary,” in which case the animal 
_may be allowed to lie down some part of the 
day or night. If taken off the pillar reins too 
soon and allowed to lie down in a loose box 
there is always some risk, too, of small pieces 
of straw being sucked up into the wound, where 
such act as a foreign body and give rise to the 
formation of a sinus which will need after- 
attention. In two instances, I have found the 
cause to be a small piece of straw; in another 
instance the bristle of an ordinary bass broom 
was the offending foreign body. 

Many hunters, to my knowledge, have done 
five, or even seven, hunting seasons afterwards, 
and scores of them have won _ point-to-point 
races; whilst the winner of the National Hunt 
Steeplechase at Cheltenham in 1933 was a 
former roarer, as also was one of the best 
jumpers at certain recent Olympia and Irish 
Shows. Generally, too, whatever stage is 
reached—whether that of cure or only improve- 
ment—the result is permanent and my experi- 
ence of relapses is very small indeed. 

The untoward sequel to be guarded against 
are those of spasms of the larynx (usually im- 
mediately after operation) for which one should 
always be prepared by having an emergency 
tube ready for insertion in the operating 
wound; dyspnoea, which may occur within three 
days after operation—the tube shou!d also be 
at hand available for this contingency; septic 
infection of the wound; ossification of the 
larynx; and such a sequel as tetanus, which 
might, of course, result from any wound. If 
ossification occurs and dyspnoea arises, one has 
always tracheotomy to fall back upon as a 
remedy; and there is the further advantage in 
favour of ventricle stripping, that it is no detri- 
ment to the insertion of the tracheotomy tube. 

If there before operation the “ grunt” may 
still remain, or it may even appear afterwards 
~—not necessarily, in my opinion, anything what- 
ever to do with the operation. 

Finally, from some 26 years’ experience, not 
only in Great Britain and Ireland but in several 
countries on the Continent, on more than 4,000 
individual cases, many of which have, as 
already stated, done five and even seven 
seasons’ hunting afterwards, I think the follow- 
summaries of opinion to be fair statements of 
fact to lay again before the profession :— 

(1) That the ventricle stripping operation in 
horses has now become firmly established 


amongst those which the veterinary operator 
can write down as being at his disposal for the 
relief of roaring in horses. 


(2) That it is of value in horses of all ages; 
in fact, my own experience leads me to prefer 
to operate upon an adult or aged horse rather 
than a two- or three-year-old. There is less 
risk of getting ossification of the larynx as a 
sequel. 

(8) That it is an operation which will make 
a useless animal into a useful one in about 
SS per cent. of hunters and 95 per cent, of 
sarriage and cart-horses. Some will still be 
more or less noisy when galloping, but about 
20 per cent. become sufliciently sound in wind 
to pass the average hunting man without com. 
ment, and even to obtain a certificate of sound- 
ness from a veterinary surgeon. 

VALUE FOR CERTAIN ARMY WORK IN WAR TIME 

Finally, as an application of these horses, 
which have been operated upon, for special war 
purposes, I wish to append a suggestion which 
may take practical shape one day and make 
them of much greater value even than their 
fellows whose vocal chords are both normal. 

For scouting and patrol work, especially at 
night, they form troops of silent horses, horses 
unable to neigh and thus “ give the show away.” 

During the late European War, we had 
literally hundreds which had been operated upon 
but we had little opportunity to utilise them 
for night scouting and they were sent back from 
the Veterinary Hospitals to take their old places 
in the ranks—but I did put forward the sug- 
gestion, and I know that it would have been 
acted upon had occasion arisen; but in certain 
countries where horses are still usable I am 
sure that my suggestion will at some time or 
other take shape. 

That this idea of the shrill ‘“‘ neigh” or even 
a “whinny” at night is quite a real one and 
not merely a “ Jules Verne” flight of fantastic 
imagination has already been attested in wars 
in the past. Amongst the Arabs, for example, 
where stallions are used for chargers, a mare 
“in season” has been utilised by the opposite 
enemy as a “ give away ”’——and in Bolivia and 
certain countries where horses are universal 
the night scouts take out a weight which is 
carefully adjusted to the tail when the horses 
are hobbled out to graze; as it is, of course, 
common observation that when a horse neighs 
he always raises his tail. The weight worries 
the beast and prevents this. . 


, 


Discussion 


Mr. E. BRAYLEY REYNOLDS opened the discussion, 
which, owing to the lateness of the hour, was 
necessarily brief. He first of all thanked Sir 
Frederick Hobday for the demonstration he had 
given and for his address; he also expressed 
his thanks to the President and Committee of 
the Midland for their invitation to him to open 
the discussion. He very much appreciated the 
opportunity as, apart from what Sir Frederick 
had said, various statements and queries that 
had been reported as having been made during 
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a discussion upon the same subject in another 
place appeared to him to indicate that there 
still was a number of points that should be 
discussed, 

He would not presume to criticise or take up 
time by going over the details of the operation 
as they had seen it performed that day, although 
they differed materially from that adopted by 
himself. The first point he would like to make 
was that this operation, as Sir Frederick had 
said, was a special one. He might have hesi- 
tated to raise this point on his own account 
because it might be thought that it was an 
endeavour to get this work into one’s own hands, 
but, Sir Frederick having broken the ice, he 
hastened to stress the point. He would not even 
go so far as to say that it was an operation 
which any veterinary surgeon could not perform. 
What he did wish to point out, however, was 
that it was essentially a plastic operation, and 
that in no class of surgery was precision in 
detail so absolutely necessary if the best results 
were consistently to be obtained. He urged, 
therefore, those who undertook it to perfect their 
technique. 

He felt sure that the disrepute into which the 


operation had _ fallen — at ‘arious times 
and in various places yas owing 


to this lack of precision in its performance. 
It had been said in another place that it was 
“good money,” and that trying to get money 
had led to its being done carelessly. It was 
in order to obtain this precision that he was 
in entire agreement with Sir Frederick that the 
animal should be cast and chloroformed, and 
also that no instrument equalled the finger. A 
question had been asked following a_ recent 
demonstration of the operation why a different 
amount of membrane had been removed from 
the respective ventricles. Although a wise and 
sautious reply was given he thought there was 
only one suitable reply to that question, namely, 
that the operation had been performed on the 
horse in the standing position. If, even with 
the animal cast, the membrane of the ventricle 
was everted by a burr and removed with scissors 
nothing like the same exact amount of it would 
always be excised as when an incision was made 
with a knife around the mouth of the ventricle. 

It had been suggested that good results were 
not to be expected in old-standing cases or in 
the heavier, coarser-bred horses. He did not 
by any means hold this view. He agreed with 
Sir Frederick that neither the age of the animal 
nor the duration and intensity of the roaring 
of themselves made any difference to the results. 
He was prepared to admit, however, that ia 
just such cases there might be a_ co-existing 
condition which affected the animal's real sub- 
sequent usefulness but which should not be 
placed to the discredit of the operation on the 
larynx. It was possible, or one might say more 
than likely, in the case of an animal that was 
either a very bad roarer or that had been a 
roarer over a long period, that it had at some 
time or other been over-galloped and distressed 
and that in consequence irreparable harm had 
been done to the lung tissue itself. He had 
observed cases of typical emphysema of the lungs 
in such cases. He thought this was one of the 
chief arguments in favour of operating upon a 
horse as soon as possible after it had started 
to make a noise. In old-standing cases he 
thought it was highly probable that there might 
be both some degree of anchylosis of the crico- 
arytenoid articulation, and some contraction of 
the vocal chord resulting from disuse over a 
long period, giving rise to a marked ridging 
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across the side of the larynx. It was for this 
reason that he practised resection of a part of 
the chord and it was probable that omission 
of this detail was another reason for the in- 
different results obtained in old-standing cases. 
It had been said that by interfering with tne vocal 
chord there was a grave risk of excessive granu- 
lation. He had carried out this procedure in 
every case upon which he had operated for the 
last 18 years and in no single instance had he 
had reason to suspect this occurrence. He was 
not only satisfied that this objection did not 
exist, but that by adopting this method the 
percentage of complete cures had gone up 
enormously. 

He found himself in some disagreement with 
Sir Frederick in regard to the time that should 
be allowed to elapse before working a_ horse 
following the operation. During some experi- 
ments he had carried out some time ago it was 
made abundantly clear that the healing of the 
external wound was a direct indication of the 
healing of the ventricle wounds and that it took 
place in from 14 to 21 days. He could see no 
benefit in continued rest when once the wounds 
were healed. Too much had been made of the 
very long rest that was necessary, and in the 
sase of race-horses this had led to a continued 
preference for tracheotomy because in this there 
was no loss of condition and the horse could run 
immediately. On the other hand, he did not 
think there need be any great loss of condition 
if the laryngeal operation were performed, be- 
‘ause the animal could start walking exercise 
on about the 14th day, and its exercise could 
be gradually progressive—and in any case the 
comparatively litthe extra time required was 
much more than compensated for by doing eway 
with the disadvantages and annoy. ces 
inseparable from a tracheotomy tube, and _ parti- 
cularly in the case of a young horse of good 
value and ability apart from it being unsound 
in its wind. 


Finally, he referred to a question that had been 
raised several times and one that they would 
all agree was perhaps the most important of 
all, namely, the attitude that should be adopted 
by a veterinary surgeon when examining for 
soundness an animal that had been operated upon 
but which made absolutely no noise. He was 
satisfied that there was quite a number of animals 
that fell into this category and he could quote 
‘ases that had been passed without comment, 
and by veterinary surgeons who were considered 
to be among the most severe examiners for 
wind. He did not think these cases should 
escape detection but it had to be by palpation 
of the throat, and this should in neartabily in- 
cluded in the routine of examination for sound- 
ness. He was prepared to admit, however, that 
there were exceptional cases that might almost 
defy detection even in this way. Mr. Reynold’s 
quoted one é¢ase in which a horse subjected to 
the operation had been passed sound. Shortly 
afterwards the purchaser discovered the fact, or 
it was “ given away ” to him, and he informed 
the vendor that he intended to return the animal. 
The seller refused to take it back, giving as his 
reason that he had sold it subject to its being 
passed sound by the purchaser’s veterinary sur- 
geon. They might think this a mere quibble of 
words, or that it even savoured of sharp prac- 
tice. He did not know how it would be viewed 
in a court of law. Personally, he had no doubt 
as to the attitude that ought to be adopted: the 
horse should be classified as unsound. This 
would not prevent their stating that the animal 
had been operated upon but made no noise; and, 
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if they had sufficient confidence in the operation, 
they could recommend its purchase. He would 


feel as safe in buying a seasoned heavy-weight - 


hunter that had been successfully operated upon 
as he would in buying one that was sound in its 
wind. The Hunters’ Improvement Society now 
had a ruling in regard to animals submitted for 
exhibition at its show, that one that had been 
operated upon for its wind must be considered 
as unsound. This, without doubt, was a correct 
ruling. 

He thought that a definite ruling should be 
made by the powers that be, and that the com- 
pulsory specific marking of an animal at the 
time of operating was worthy of consideration. 

Mr. H. Tupor HuGues expressed his pleasure 
at seeing Sir Frederick Hobday as keen and as 
skilful as ever in his work. He would like to 
ask if there was any peculiarity other than 
neighing, and possibly grunting, in a horse that 
had come through an operation for roaring suc- 
cessfully. He had heard it said that such a 
horse neither whistled nor roared again, but 
there was not the clean respiration of the sound 
horse. 

After remarks by Mr. F. L. Goocn, Mr. C. 
Parsons and Dr. Rem (Hollywood, U.S.A.), all 
of whom congratulated the essayist on his 
interesting and instructive paper, Sir Frederick 
Hobday briefly replied to the discussion. 

THe REPLY 

Sir FREDERICK Hoppay said there was really 
very little criticism to answer. There was no 
difficulty about the operation itself, but in this, 
as in everything else, it was practice that made 
perfect; and he would not advise a practitioner 
to attempt it unless he was quite sure of himself: 
it was much better that he should leave the 
operation to an experienced man. He was not 
reflecting in any way on the ability of the general 
practitioner, but special work was _ better left 
to the specialist in veterinary, as it was in 
human, surgery. He had an insight into that 
during the War, when many horses were spoilt 
by inexperience, not only in operations for roar- 
ing, but in other operations also. The veterinary 
officer was often told by his commanding officer 
to do an operation, and he obeyed, but came 
up against a good many “snags.” He was glad 
to find a man of Mr. Brayley Reynolds’s experi- 
ence confirming his view that the operation was 
best performed when the animal was in a recum- 
bent position. Re-section of the vocal chord was 
what he had always preached against. He had 
seen granulation, which he thought was due to 
the vocal chord having been injured. He was 
pleased also to hear that Mr. Reynolds got good 
results in old-standing cases, because that was 
also his experience. It was quite possible. of 
course, to get broken wind and roaring together. 
He was more afraid of heart trouble, for in the 
case of a roarer of long standing there must 
have been a considerable strain on the heart. 
As to the time that should elapse between the 
operation and the resumption of work, he was 
surprised to learn that Mr. Reynolds had _ not 
changed his opinion. He (Sir Frederick) had 
seen horses galloped in a month, but he still 
thought it best that they should have a good 
rest before the hunting season began, if possible. 
He preferred that they should be tied up for 
three weeks. for he got better results through 
having the throat kept still. There was _ other- 
wise a risk of the wound sucking up bits of 
straw or some other foreign substance. He liked 
to do the operation as soon as possible after 
the hunting season, and before the horse was 
turned out to grass. As to the question of sound- 
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SOME ASPECTS OF KETOSIS 
IN DAIRY COWS 


GkO F. BODDIE, Bosc... MeR.C.V.s. 


PROFESSOR OF MEDICINE, RoyaL (Dick) 
VETERINARY COLLEGE, EDINBURGH 


Introduction 

The connection between Ketosis and certain 
forms of post-parturient disease in milch cows 
has been recognised for some years. Stinson! 
Was among the first to draw attention to the fact 
that the condition known as post-parturient 
dyspepsia was constantly associated with a well- 
marked ketosis. 

Post-parturient dyspepsia has been recognised 
for some years as being a condition usually 
associated with the first six weeks following 
parturition in dairy cows: it most often 
develops about 14 days after calving. Rarely 
cases, Which present apparently identical 
clinical signs, are encountered many weeks or 
even months after calving. The condition has 
also been referred to as “* after-calving indiges- 
tion,” and because of the ketosis associated 
with it, the name acetonzemin has been em- 
ployed, especially by American authors. The 
suggestion that ketosis occurs in bovines in 
this disease only is wrong and the restriction 
of the term acetonemia to this disease solely 
is therefore undesirable. 

The clinical signs of the disease are well 
known. The cow has calved normally, expelled 
the foetal membranes within the usual period 
and has been milking well. There is a sudden 
pronounced fall in the milk yield, the cow’s 
appetite is lost and she does not ruminate, 
Marked constipation develops and palpation and 
auscultation of the rumen show this organ 
to be flaccid and inert; usually a loud peri- 
staltic sound may be heard every 20 or 380 
seconds. The temperature is normal or sub- 


normal, The pulse is little disturbed in rate 
ain ° 


ness, he thought it would be a very hard thing 
for a veterinary surgeon to be muleted— in 
damages if he failed to detect that a horse had 
been operated on for roaring but was otherwise 
sound. He would willingly go into the witness 
box on the side of the man whd had passed a 
horse as sound in those circumstances, provided 
he had used reasonable care; as in his opinion, 
failure to detect the operation should not be 
brought up against him; and if the horse was 
noiseless he should not be blamed for passing 
the animal sound in wind. He did not regard 
roaring as universally hereditary. Owners quite 
commonly told him of instances where a horse 
was sound in wind before being turned out to 
grass, and that when brought up there was a 
slight whistling. He thought that they often con- 
tracted infection when out at grass, not suffi- 
ciently serious, perhaps, to be noticed or to 
make the owner think the case serious enough 
for treatment, 
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but lacks volume. The cow rapidly loses bodily 
condition, and the margins of the facial muscles 
become distinct, giving the cow a _ haggard 
appearance. While the cow refuses normal 
food, she may pick at filthy material such as 
soiled bedding. 

The most successful line of treatment is the 
administration of a saline purge, followed by 
alkalis and carbohydrates; for this purpose 
sodium bicarbonate and treacle are often used, 
but some prefer glucose to treacle. Recovery 
takes place in a few days but is much facili- 
tated if the cow can be got out to grass for a 
few hours daily. Death may take place from 
cachexia and inanition, 

During the course of an investigation to 
determine the characteristics of the urine of 
normal dairy cows, the writer found that 
acetone was present in sufficient amounts to give 
strongly positive reactions to Rothera’s test 
in many instances. The results of this investi- 
gation? appeared to show that a degree of ketosis 
was a common condition among pregnant and 
lactating dairy cows, that the incidence in- 
creased during the late winter and early spring 
months and that the greatest incidence in any 
herd was to be found shortly before the cows 
were turned out to grass. It appeared probable 
that the seasonal incidence would then vary 
with the particular conditions prevailing during 
any season. With mild open conditions the 
cows would be getting out to graze at a much 
earlier date than they would in a season when 
cold, wet and barren weather prevailed. 

The existence of this degree of ketosis among 
apparently normal dairy cows instigated the 
present investigation, for it appeared that apart 
from those cows which were manifestly ill, 
there must be many whose health and resistance 
to other disease was undermined by the exist- 
ence for a substantial period of the year of a 
degree of ketosis iasuflicient in itself to produce 
clinical signs but obviously sufficient to have a 
very considerable effect on the tissues, parti- 
cularly perhaps the parenchymatous organs. ?t 
was obvious that the most suitable line of inves- 
tigation was that of an enquiry into the changes 
in the blood sugar level, the alkali reserve and 
the ketone content of the blood and urine. 
Following on the plan carried out in the inves- 
tigation into the characteristics of the urine of 
normal dairy cows, blood and urine samples 
were obtained from cows at as regular intervals 
as possible throughout the winter and early 
spring months, the cows being selected with a 
view to including in some cases the period of 
parturition in the course of the investigation. 
Material was also obtained from non-pregnant 
cows as a control on the observations made on 
the material from pregnant cows. 

The blood was collected from the jugular 
vein into bottles containing potassium oxalate 
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and sodium fluoride; the sodium fluoride being 
added to delay glycolysis. The prevention of 
glycolysis was of considerable importance as it 
Was seldom possible to conduct the blood sugar 
estimation for some hours after the blood was 
withdrawn. Comparisons were made of the 
amount of sugar lost by glycolysis with no pre- 
servative, with formalin as a preservative and 
with sodium fluoride; it was found with the 
latter that the amount of glycolysis in the first 
36 hours was negligible. The routine method 
was adopted of estimating the blood sugar 
between the twentieth and twenty-fourth hour, 
the choice of this time being partly governed 
by the hours available for the research work. 
The protein-free blood filtrate was prepared and 
the blood sugar estimation carried out by the 
methods described by Folin and Wu.‘ 

The alkali reserve—bicarbonate content of the 
blood—was estimated by Van Slyke’s method.® 
Unfortunately, considerable difficulties were 
encountered in conducting this part of the 
investigation. Satisfactory results were 
obtained when the estimation was conducted im- 
mediately after the blood was withdrawn, as 
was possible with the blood from the cows in 
the College. At first it seemed impossible to 
get even uniform results with blood brought 
some distance, later by improving the technique 
of equalising the carbon dioxide exposure, uni- 
form results were obtained with bloods of 
similar ages after withdrawal, but it was found 
impossible to obtain comparable results with 
bloods when the time that had elapsed since 
withdrawal varied. 

Owing to the fact that bloods were collected 
in different parts of the country the adoption 
of a uniform time was not possible as it was 
found that the longer time necessary in some 
cases mitigated against satisfactory results. 
After considerable time had been spent en- 
deavouring to overcome these difficulties it was 
with regret decided to abandon the attempt to 
determine the alkali reserve. The details ob- 
tained in the earlier stages of the investigation 
are not considered of sufficient value to warrant 
inclusion here. 

The ketone bodies of both blood and urine 
were estimated by the colorimetric method 
described by Behre and Benedict.® The protein- 
free blood filtrate prepared for the blood sugar 
estimation was used for the estimation of ketone 
bodies, the estimation being conducted in two 
parts, one, to determine the amount of pre- 
formed acetone and acetone from diacetic acid, 
and, two, that from B. hydroxybutyriec acid. In 
the estimation of ketone bodies in the urine, 
the urine was treated with copper sulphate and 
calcium hydroxide to remove any interfering 
substances. Investigations conducted into the 
possible effects of the time factor on the results 
obtained by these methods showed that this 
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factor could be dismissed as being  non- 
important. 

Wherever possible urine and blood were ob- 
tained simultaneously from the animal; in mai, 
cases this was not possible and either blood or 
urine only was obtained. 

BLoop Sucar. 

A review of the literature on the subject 
showed considerable variation in the figures 
recorded by different workers as to what may 
be regarded as the normal blood sugar in 
bovines. 

Widmark and Carlens’ found the value for 
milking cows varies from 40 mg. to 60 mg. per 
100 ¢.c. of blood, but stated that dry cows had 
un average figure of 80 mg. Hayden and Fish‘ 
gave 46:52 mg. per 100 «ec. of blood as the 
average normal figure for cows. Sampson, 
Gonzaga and Hayden,’ though discussing ketosis 
and the blood sugar content in diseased cows, 
do not state what they consider to be the normal 
figure, nor the normal range. Hewitt" states 
that the sugar level is lower in lactating 
animals and gives as an average for lactating 
cows the figure of 57°4 mg. per 100 c.c. of blood, 
und the figure of 89°1 mg. per 100 c.c. of blood 
in the case of non-lactating cows. Demmel!! 
states that during pregnancy the b!ood sugar is 
found at its lowest level in the first three 
months, after which it increases and remains 
level until parturition. Godden and Alleroft!” 
claim to have demonstrated a rise in blood sugar 
at calving, followed by reduced sugar level for 
aut least a week. Allardyce, Fleming, Fowler 
and Clark’ examined the blood of 21 normal 
cows and heifers .at different intervals and 
consider that the normal blood sugar falls 
within the range of 50 mg. to 65 mg. per 100 ¢.c, 
of blood; the limits shown by other normal 
animals were 44°12 mg. to 73°53 mg. per 100 c.c. 
of blood. They also examined blood samples 
from cattle suffering from tuberculosis, abor- 
tion, blood poisoning, malignant growths and 
pyelo-nephritis; in all these cases the blood 
sugar fell within normal range except in the 
case of pyelo-nephritis when abnormally high 
figures were obtained. Alleroft!* explored the 
possibility of the wide range of blood sugar in 
bovines being due to a diurnal variation. He 
found no diurnal rhythm in the ease of a-dry 
cow but states that there appears to be a diurnal 
variation in lactating cows. Anderson, Gayley 
and Pratt state that their work gave an 
average of 841 mg. of blood sugar but that 
the blood sugar value appeared to decrease as 
the animal’s age increases, and in older cows 
they got an average of 51°2 mg. Shope! 
examined the blood from four cattle and 
obtained an average figure of 45 me. 

During the course of the present investiga- 
tion the extremes recorded in apparently normal 
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lactating cows were 64°5 mg. and 43°7 mg. per 
100 ¢.c, of blood, but the range in non-lactating 
animals was restricted to the limits of 62°5 and 
971 mg. The range in lactating animals 
appears to be greater than that of non-lactating 
animals but it is not borne out by analysis of 
the figures that in the case of a non-lactating 
animal the figure is necessarily higher than in 
the lactating animal. In the case of a heifer 
pregnant for the first time the blood sugar after 
being stationary in the neighbourhood of 50 mg. 
for four weeks rose to 59°2 Ing. when the fune- 
tional activity of the udder became pronounced 
between four and five days before calving. At 
the same time traces of sugar appeared in the 
urine; these were proved to be lactose. It 
would appear that the rise in blood sugar in 
this case would be due, in part at any rate, to 
lactose absorbed from the udder. It may be 
that the diurnal variation in the blood sugar 
of lactating cows is due to the absorption of 
lactose from the udder and it seems reasonable 
to assume that this change would be most pro- 
nounced shortly before milking when the udder 
is turgid with milk, a similar state of affairs 
to that existing in the udder of the heifer before 
she calved. It may be that the greater range 
of blood sugar in lactating cows is in part due 
to the absorption of varying amounts of lactose 
from the udder. 

In view of the marked seasonal incidence 
in ketosis as recorded from urine analysis, the 
blood sugar values were analysed from the point 
of view of the possibility of a seasonal reduction 
in the blood sugar being a causal factor in the 
production of this state of ketosis. The average 
figures recorded in the months of January to 
April, 1934, are January 60°6, February 57°0, 
Mareh 55°7 and April 51°7 mg. per 100 ¢.c. of 
blood. At first this progressive fall throughout 
the late winter and early spring months was 
most suggestive, but it must be realised that 
the lowest figure, that for April, is well within 
the limits determined for normal cows. 

The continuation of the work during the 
winter 1934-85 rendered it possible to prepare 
similar figures for the months from October, 
1934, to May, 1935: these were, October 50:3, 
November 58°38, December 51°6, January 542, 
February 48°4, March 56°4, April 50°6 and May, 
576 mg. per 100 ec.e. of blood. 

These figures do not appear to support the 
presumption that the seasonal incidence of 
ketosis is associated with a progressive drop in 
blood sugar during the winter. But the figures 
are of interest in so far as they appear to show 
the relationship between grazing and the blood 
sugar content. In 1935 the cows went out 
earlier to graze than in 1934 and the rise in 
blood sugar in March may be accounted for by 
the fact that the cows were out to grass for 
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a considerable part of the day. In April, cold 
weather rendered such grazing possible only for 
a restricted part of the day and in this month 
there is a fall in the average blood sugar. In 
May, when the cows were again grazing and 
were out all night in the later part of the month, 
the blood sugar rose. It is not possible 
accurately to compare the incidence of ketosis 
in the two years, nor is it possible to say that 
the incidence of ketosis was higher in February, 
1935, than March and April. 

Blood was examined from three cows sutfer- 
ing from post-parturient dyspepsia; one a very 
mild case which had a blood sugar content of 
51°3 mg... another, more marked, had a_ blood 
sugar content of 43'S mg. and a very severe 
case had a blood sugar content of only 33°3 meg. 

Sampson, Gonzaga and Hayden’ describe 
three cases of what they term typical aceton- 
semia—in these they found a blood sugar con- 
tent of 15°29 mg., 42°37 mg. and 31°45 me.; it 
would appear from their statements that the 
first case was the most severe. Sjollema!’ states 
that the blood contains about three-quarters to 
three-fifths of the normal amount of sugar. 
Luxmore!® describes one case where the blood 
sugar was as low as 19°3 meg. 


Ketones 
BLoop 
Udall” states that the normal acetone bodies 
average approximately 8 mg, per 100 ¢.c. of 
whole blood: when the total acetone bodies 
reach 10 mg. or more per 100 ¢.c. of whole 


"TABLE 
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blood, the condition is one of ketosis. Sampson. 
Gonzaga and Hayden® gave as an average blood 
ketone content 2°98 mg. per 100 ¢.c. of blood, 
but state that a maximum of between 5 and 
6 mg. may be reached in a cow that “ has 
recently freshened.” Three cases of typical 
acetonemia are stated by these workers to have 
had total blood ketone contents of 43°96, 41°65 
and 63°85 mg. per 100 cc. of whole blood. 
Luxmore!®’ made three analyses at various 
stages of one case and obtained the figures 7°50, 
14:49 and 4:06 mg. of acetone bodies expressed 
as acetone calcium. It would appear that the 
symptoms were most intense when the second 
saiple was obtained, 

In the tables 1-4 are given the details of the 
results of the estimation of the blood ketones 
and blood sugar taken from cows at intervals 
und also, where samples of urine were obtained 
simultaneously, the necessary details of those 
urine analyses. 

In 48 samples of blood examined from normal 
or apparently normal lactating or pregnant 
cows a mean blood ketone content of 1°91 mg. 
per 100 ¢.c. of blood was obtained, the limits 
of variation being 0°69 mg. to 3°78 mg. 

The possibility of an increase in the blood 
ketones following parturition in a normal 
animal being marked is not borne out by the 
figures in tables 1-4: the only animals, namely, 
the cow Vixen and the cow Cormie, in which 
there is a marked increase in the amount of 
blood ketones were those which showed mild 
symptoms of post-parturient dyspepsia. 


Cows: Rosetta, Vixen, Susan, Petunia, Red Elf and Cormie. 














Date. Blood Sugar. Acetone + Diacetic B. Hydroxybutyric Total Ketones. 
| Acid. Acid. 
Rosetta 31.1.34 ... ion 4 60-2 | 0-58 0-85 1-43 mg 
7.3.34 55-2 34 1-85 2-19 
. 17.434 ... i 59-5 24 1-97 2-21 
Vixen 31.1.34 ... bes 60-6 49 3°29 3-78 
pe 7.3.34 ... “ne 56-5 *bO 2-46 2-96 
. 17.4.34 ... sel 43°8 2-00 7-90 9-90 
Susan 31.1.34 ... os 54:1 ' ‘79 2-23 3-02 
4.3.08 20. nea 46-3 63 1-17 1-80 
” 17.4.34 ... or 51-0 “63 1-30 1-93 
Petunia 31.3.34... jas 68°3 *49 2-88 | 3°37 
7.3.34... ali 54:1 32 2-14 2-46 
7 17.4.34  ... ewe 56-5 -42 2-03 2°45 
Red Elf 311.34... wd 64-5 “49 1-97 2-46 
7.3.34 ... ica 49-3 “44 0-47 0-91 
0 17.4.34 ... eu 50°3 47 2-01 2-48 
Cormie 31.1.34  ... waa 53°3 “41 2-68 3:09 __— 
7.3.34 ... ii 48-8 -48 2-00 | 2-48, 
17.4.34 ... - 51-3 “38 6-70 7:08 


The cow, Rosetta, calved on March 14th, 1934 ; she was dry throughout the early part of the investigation. 


The cow, Vixen, calved on March 27th, 1934; she showed slight symptoms of post-parturient dyspepsia on April 17th, 
1934, z.e., 21 days after calving. No treatment was given and she recovered naturally. 


The cow, Susan, calved on January 25th, 1934. 
The cow, Petunia, calved on January 27th, 1934. 


The cow, Red Elf, calved on September 20th, 1933, and aborted on April 7th, 1934. 
The cow, Cormie, calved on October 29th, 1933 ; slightly off food on April 17th, 1934, no treatment was given and she 


recovered naturally. 
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TABLE 2. 


Cows: Patsy and Cherry. 











20.10.34 24.11.34 | 4.1.35 3.2.35 | 13.3.35 16.4,35 225.35 
Patsy— | 
Blood Sugar a 49-3 61-7 44-4 | 43-7 | 60-9 51-3 60-1 mg 
Acetone + Diacetic Acid 0-40 0-30 0-43 0-42 0-44 0-30 | 0-33 
B. reacts Acid 0-59 0-56 1-50 1-82 1-65 1:36 | 0-42 
Total Ketones.. ae 0-99 0-86 1-93 2-24 | 2-09 1-66 0-75 
Cherry— | 
Blood Sugar 44-4 54-9 51-5 41-2 50-0 45-5 55-0 
Acetone + Diacetic Acid 0-40 0-44 0-34 0-42 0-47 0-40 | 0-29 
B. Hydroxybutyric Acid : 1-67 1-90 2-21 1-37 1-25 0-45 | 0-46 
Total Ketones... . pie 2-07 | 2-34 2-55 | 1-79 1-72 | 0-85 | 0-75 
| 











The cow, Patsy, calved on April 24th, 1935. She was grazing part of the day in March and April, the extent varying 
according to the weather. She was out to grass day and night on and after May 7th, 1935. 
The cow, Cherry, calved on April 2nd, 1935. She was grazed in the same way as the cow, Patsy. 
The diet, when indoors, of the cows in Tables | and 2 was : 
For Maintenance : Turnips, straw and hay. 
For Production : Bran, bean meal, maize meal, decorticated ground nut cake, oats and potatoes. 
The exact amounts varied throughout the winter. 


TABLE 3. 


Heifer, Doris, 2 years old on January Ist, 1935. Calved, March 9th, 1935. 
Diet : Hay ad lib. and 8-9 lb. twice daily of mixture containing earth-nut cake 2 parts, cotton cake | part, and bruised 
oats 3 parts. 

















Acetone plus Dia- 


: | | | ce x ces 
Date. 19.12.34 28.12.34 | 9.1.35  16.1.35 | 23.1.35 31.1.35 6.2.35 eal 20.2.35 272.39 6.3.35 13.3.35| 20.3.35| 22.4.35 
Blood— | | 
Blood Sugar... 62°5 54-6 (55-5 65-4 | 592 59-2 | 52-0 | 50-7 | 49-00 | 51-00 | 59-2 | 56-8 | 55-2 | 54-9 


cetic Acid... ()-32 0-29 | 0-40 0:50 035 0-33 0-33| 0-34 | 0-39 | 0-38 | 0-27, 0-35 | 0-50 | 0-36 


B. Hydroxybutyric 
| 


Total Urine 








Mos «| 28 1-37 | 158 1-47 | 2-00 1:39 118] 2-00 | 1-81 | 0-39 | 0-42) 1-88 | 1-25 | 0-56 
Total Blood . | 

Ketones ib 2-56 1-66 | 1-98 1-97 2-35 1-72 1-51 2-34 2-20 | 0-77 | 0-69 2-23 1:75 | 0-92 

Urine— | | | 
Acetone plus Dia- | | 

cetic Acid... O15 0-64) O15 0-39 — | 050 0-44 0-99 | 3-13 
B. Hydroxybutyric 

— ee | 313 3-41! 2-64 | 2-78 — | 200; 3-94] 2-64 | 3-25 











Ketones sie 3-26 405] 2-79 3:17 4:16 2-50 4-38 | 2:73 | 6°37 
Specific Gravity... 1032. 1040; 1037 | 1037 | 1038 | 1035! 1038 | 1040 | — 
. ee — owe — — |trace, + + — 

Urea percentage. 2-1 | 146 1-4 1-4 | 19 | 2-0 2:0 | 











TABLE 4. 


Heifer (A.B.R.D.) one year and two months old on January Ist, 1933. Broke loose when 10 months old and was 











served te weaen sienna s bull ; aborted in February, 1933; was never milked. Diet the same as heifer in Table 3. 
Date. 24.1.34 31.1.34 | 7.2.34 | 142.34 | 22.234 | 1.3.34 8.3.34 ° 
Blood Sugar ... ao ‘iit — — — 62-5 | 57] 59-8 | 57-1 
Acetone plus Diacetic Acid ... wo — — — 0-68 0°45 0°39 0-50 
B. Hydroxybutyric Acid ee on ~ ~ — 0-88 1-84 0°53 0-34 . 
Total Blood Ketones... net _ — ~~ —- 1-56 2-29 0-84 0-84 
Urine— 

Acetone plus Diacetic Acid ... hes 0-39 0-31 0-45 0-24 | 0-16 0-11 0-20 
B. Hydroxybutyric Acid jée nae 2-29 2-44 2-47 2-43 2-50 2-50 2-46 
Total Urinary Ketones ak sad 2-67 2-75 2-92 2-67 2-66 2-61 2-66 
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In some of the animals there is a_ slight 
increase in the total ketone content following 
parturition ; this increase is due to an increase 
in the amount of the B. hydroxybutyric acid. 

The figures recorded for the pre-formed 
acetone and acetone from diacetic acid are in 
the normal animal subject to very little varia- 
tion and any increase in the total ketone con- 
tent of the blood is largely caused by an 
increase in the amount of B. hydroxybutyric 
acid, and the amount of the latter is usually 
greater than that of the former; this relation- 
ship is maintained in the two mild cases of 
post-parturient dyspepsia detailed in ‘Table 1, 
but in a severe case of post-parturient dyspepsia 
the figures recorded were, acetone and diacetic 
acid 7°43 mg. and B. hydroxybutyric acid 2°63, 
giving a total ketone content of 10°06 mg. per 
100 ¢.c. of blood. 

Details are given in Table 5 of the findings 
in a case of post-parturient hemoglobinuria ; 
here the relationship between acetone plus 
diacetic acid and B. hydroxybutyrie acid is less 
disturbed. The blood sugar in this case was 
44°4 mg. per 100 ¢.c. of blood. 


URINE 

Udall” states that the normal average of 
ketone bodies in the urine is 7 mg. per 100 ¢.c, 
Little and Wright” obtained a range of 80 mg. 
to 42 mg. in three normal cows. Sampson, 
Gonzaga and Hayden’ found an average of 
783 mg. per 100 ¢.c. of urine in normal animals. 
In one case of acetonremia they obtained a 
figure of 1,200°67 me. 

Samples of urine from 16 normal cows at 
various stages of pregnancy and lactation were 
examined and the total urinary ketones were 
found to vary from 2°50 to 637 mg. per 100 c.c. 
of urine, with an average for the 16 animals of 
+28 mg. per 100 ¢.c. of urine. As in the blood, 
the amount of the acetone and diacetic acid was 
relatively low, and any increase in the total 
ketones was in the normal animal accounted 
for by the changes in the amount of B, hydroxy- 
butyric acid. 

It was not possible to obtain samples of urine 
from the three cases referred to when describ- 
ing the increase in blood ketones, but thanks to 
the good offices of Mr. F. T. Harvey, St. Columb, 
I received two samples of urine taken on con- 
secutive days from a case of post-parturient 
dyspepsia; the figures recorded in this cas® 
were, on the second day of illness, 116°32 me. 
and on the third day of illness 38°12 mg.; by 
the third day the cow was feeding and much 
improved in general condition. 

In the urine of the second day the acetone 
and diacetic acid amounted to 6944 mg. and 
the B. hydroxybutyric acid to 46°88 mg.: on the 
third day the figures were 21:07 and 17:05 
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respectively. Neither of these specimens of 
urine contained any sugar. 

That such an increase in the amount of the 
ketones of the urine is not peculiar to post- 
parturient dyspepsia per se is shown by the 
examination of two samples of urine from cows 
suffering from post-parturient hemoglobinuria 
(not bovine piroplasmosis). The amounts of 
ketones in these cases were: acetone and 
diacetic acid, 37°5 mg.; B. hydroxybutyrie acid, 
81°25 mg.; total ketones, 68°75, and in the other 
case the figures were 625, 421 and 10°46 
respectively. It is noticeable that in these cases 
there is a disturbance of the relationship 
between acetone plus  diacetic acid and 
B, hydroxybutyrie acid, similar to that referred 
to when dealing with the blood ketones. 


Relationship between Blood and Urine 
Ketones 


The relationship between blood and urinary 
ketones was studied on the basis of the data 
given in Tables 3 and 4, 13 samples of blood 
and urine being obtained simultaneously. The 
average blood ketone content in these cases was 
1°51 mg. per 100 ¢.c. and that of the urine was 
3°39 mg., the relation between urinary and blood 
ketones in these estimations being 2°23 to 1. 

In the case of the cow in Table 3 which was 
in calf and later milking, the average figure 
for blood ketones was 1°57 mg., for urinary 
ketones 3°71, and the relation between urinary 
and blood ketones was 2°36 to 1. 

The cow in Table 4 was dry and not preg- 
nant; the figures in this case are 1°38 mg. and 
2°65 mg., and the relationship between the two 
1°90 to 1. 

This would appear to suggest a rather larger 
secretion of ketones by the pregnant lactating 
animal. 

While it has not been possible yet to examine 
samples of blood and urine taken simultane- 
ously from a cow suffering from post-parturient 
dyspepsia, it seems reasonable to assume from 
the data obtained in separate samples that 
where there is an increase in the amount of the 
blood ketones there is a correspondingly 
greater increase in the amount of urinary 
ketones. This assumption is strengthened by 
figures obtained by examining samples of blood 
and urine obtained simultaneously from a case 
of post-parturient hemoglobinuria, the details 
being given in Table 5. 


TABLE 5. 


| 
d B. Hydroxy- 
Diacetic Acid. | butyric Acid. 


Acetone an 





Total. 

mg. mg. mg. 
Blood a 10-00 10-56 20-56 
Urine _ 37°5 31-25 | 68-75 
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Relationship between Blood Sugar and Blovd 
Ketones 


The relationship between the blood sugar and 
blood ketones was studied. Analysis of the 
figures produced appears to indicate little dis- 
turbance so long as the blood sugar remains 
above 50 mg. per 100 ¢.c. of blood, and only a 
relatively small disturbance when the blood 
sugar remains above 45 mg., but if the blood 
sugar falls below this point a critical state 
develops, in which marked ketosis becomes a 
predominant feature. 

DISCUSSION 

The total blood ketone content has been found 
to conform to comparatively narrow limits in 
both dry and lactating or pregnant cows, a 
slight increase in the total ketone content may 
occur after parturition but in the normal and 
apparently healthy animal this increase is a 
comparatively minor matter. Any substantial 
increase is accompanied by the appearance of 
clinical signs of the disease known as_ post- 
parturient dyspepsia and the severity of the 
clinical signs appears to be directly propor- 
tional to the amount of the increase in the total 
ketone content. In severe cases the relation- 
ship between the amount of acetone plus 
diacetic acid and B. hydroxybutyriec acid is 
reversed compared with that of the normal 
animal. The increase in the amount of acetone 
and diacetic acid is probably entirely due to an 
absolute increase in the amount of the diacetic 
acid, which in virtue of its enolic form is highly 
poisonous. Owing to the loss of appetite and 
subsequent tissue starvation the fat of the body 
deposits is used up, and the rapid loss of condi- 
tion, a well-recognised feature of the disease, 
develops. 

Ketosis is not necessarily a feature of post- 
parturient dyspepsia only, for a pronounced 
state of ketosis may accompany other condi- 
tions; this would appear to suggest that bovine 
animals are particularly susceptible to Ketosis. 


The marked seasonal incidence of post- 
parturient dyspepsia suggested the possibility 
of a seasonal reduction of blood sugar; though 
this at first sight appeared to be possible, the 
work done in the following year seemed to 
disprove such a progressive reduction during 
the winter. Fluctuations of the blood sugar, 
especially in the spring months, may be in part 


accounted for by the extent to which the 
animals are grazing, and the absorption of 
lactose from a turgid udder may render the 


blood sugar apparently high. It is possible that 


the blood sugar figure obtained in cases of post- 
parturient dyspepsia was that of glucose only, 
as a feature of the disease is a 
reduction of milk yield; indeed, 
practically 


very marked 
many severe 


cases hecome “dry”; in these 
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circumstances the absorption of lactose from 
the udder must be very small. 

The fact that the incidence of this disease 
drops to nothing once the cows go out to grass 
and that there is a rise in the blood sugar and 
reduction in blood ketones when winter feeding 
is replaced by grass, suggests the thought that 
the diet of these cows during the winter months 
is ketogenic in character. 

The fact that the disease is confined to cows 
that are being fed heavily with concentrates 
for milk production suggests that the disease is 
the outcome of winter feeding of this type. But 
one cannot dismiss the effects of pregnancy. 
Whether the combined effect of lactation, preg- 
haney and intensive feeding produces any 
change in the liver remains to be investigated. 
It is well known that in the other domestic 
ruminant—the sheep—a considerable degree of 
fatty infiltration is normally present in the 
liver in the later stages of pregnancy; a condi- 
tion known as pregnancy toxemia of ewes is 
with marked fatty change in the 





associated 
liver. 

The importance of the case of ketosis in a 
dairy cow, which is not sufficiently ill to need 
treatment, is probably considerable and results 
in losses not perhaps appreciated at the time 
but nevertheless economically significant. 
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Summary 

The relationship “between certain post-par- 
turient diseases of dairy cows and ketosis is 
discussed, with particular reference to the 
condition known as post-parturient dyspepsia. 

The blood sugar and blood ketone content of 
pregnant and lactating cows was determined 
and where possible the amount of the urinary 
ketones. Similar estimations were made on 
material obtained from non-pregnant animals. 
Material was also obtained from diseased cows, 
particularly those suffering from post-parturient 
dyspepsia and post-parturient hemoglobinuria. 

A reduction of the amount of sugar in the 
blood of a normal cow following parturition 
was not observed, but evidence was obtained 
that the blood sugar level may appear high, due 
to the absorption of lactose from the udder, 
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In severe cases of post-parturient dyspepsia 
there is a pronounced crop in the amount of the 
blood sugar 

( ‘omparatively minor increases in the amount 
of the blood ketones follow parturition. In 
cases of post-parturient dyspepsia there is a 
substantial increase in the amount of the blood 
ketones; in severe cases the increase of blood 
ketones is principally due to an increase in the 
amount of the diacetic acid, whereas in the 
normal animal the amount of diacetie acid is 
relatively small. 

The relationship between the blood sugar and 
blood ketones is discussed, as also is that 
between the ketone content of blood and urine. 
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STATUS OF THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 


At a recent meeting of the Conservative 
Parliamentary Agricultural Committee, — the 
following resolution was passed unanimously: 
“ That the Government be again strongly urged 
to take the earliest possible opportunity of giving 
to the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries a 
status which would represent the essential im- 
portance of the agricultural and fishing industries 
in the policy of national economic rehabilitation 
and carry out the intention of the Government as 
expressed by the Prime Minister in the House 
of Commons in July, 1935,” 
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BLOOD AND URINE ANALYSIS 
IN DISEASE 


N this number we publish an original article 

by Professor Boddie in which certain post- 
parturient conditions of dairy cows are dis- 
cussed in relation to the level of blood sugar 
and the occurrence of abnormal quantities of 
acetone bodies in blood and urine. Comparative 
data for normal cows before and after calving 
are given and it is held that in definite cases 
of post-parturient dyspepsia there is a_ pro- 
nounced fall in blood sugar associated with a 
marked acetonemia and acetonuria. The data 
form a useful extension of observations made 
in Kurope and America and it is gratifying to 
note the increasing use now being made of 
biochemical methods in veterinary medicine. 
Correlation of clinical symptoms with biochemi- 
eal findings is likely to throw light on many 
disorders associated with disturbance of meta- 
bolism and to suggest methods of prevention 
and cure. It is to be hoped that these methods 
will be applied to other species and that results 
will be collected in sufficiently large numbers 
to enable reliable deductions to be made, 

Even when the actual mortality from meta- 
bolic disorders, such as the post-parturient 
dyspepsia discussed by Professor Boddie, is not 
great the aggregate economic losses in milk 
production and perhaps failure to keep milk 
contracts, must be considerable. 








An interesting experimental insurance scheme 
for cattle, calves, sheep and lambs, bacon pigs 
and porkers, and horses, which was introduced 
by the railway companies of Great Britain, has 
been renewed as from November Ist, 1935. 
Under this scheme the owners of livestock may 
insure their animals against death or injury 
during transport by goods train by the prepay- 
ment of premiums costing a few pence only. The 
scheme, which was first introduced last year, is 
proving increasingly popular. During the first 
twelve months, 1,049,000 cattle, calves, sheep and 
lambs, and pigs were insured, and for the first 
three months of this year 400,000 animals were 
covered by the arrangement, 
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Clinical Communication 


INSULIN 
IN THE TREATMENT OF EQUINE 
MYOGLOBINURIA 


W. A. CAMPBELL, M.r.c.v.s. 


BOROUGHBRIDGE 

Having read in The Veterinary Record, a few 
weeks ago, of a claim that insulin is a cure 
for equine myoglobinuria (“azoturia™), 1 
determined to take advantage of the opportunity 
presented by an acute case of the condition, met 
with a few days afterwards, to answer for 
myself the question: “Is insulin of value in 
the treatment of ‘ azoturia’?” The following 
facts are recorded :— 

The subject was a_ strong, fit, five-year-old 
Inare, After two days’ idleness in the stable 
she was sent to plough. Having worked for 
about an hour she began to sweat and show 
distress. Her driver, knowing her to be a keen 
irritable type of worker, kept her going for 
ten minutes or longer. However, he then 
realised that there was something seriously 
wrong and unyoked her. He was _ too late, 
however ; she staggered a few yards, went down 
and could not rise again. 

I saw the mare within the hour, and after 
getting some insulin from the nearest chemist 
injected 200 units subcutaneously. I knew the 
‘ase Was a very severe one and gave her three 
or four days to live. She lived, however, for 
nine days and for seven consecutive days had 
200 units of insulin, injected every morning. 
with what appeared very good results, 

So severe was the attack that on turning the 
mare over on my second visit, both the top 
fore and the top hind leg stuck straight out, 
clear of the ground. Not only were the muscles 
of the shoulders, loins and hind quarters tensely 
“ hoarded,” but they were knotted, and it is, 
to my mind, impossible that muscles in such a 
condition should ever recover their tone, That 
the insulin greatly relieved the condition I am 
econvineed, but immediately it was discontinued 
she relapsed. Never in such a case have I had 
less trouble with the bladder and _ bowéls. 
Twelve hours after she went down I did pass 
the catheter but she immediately voided a large 
quantity of black urine and continued to do so 
regularly. By the third or fourth day the urine 
was normal, she was eating and drinking well 
and she could turn herself from side to side, 
but all the muscles of the loins and hind 
quarters were useless although they softened 


very considerably, and two days before death 
were too soft and flabby. 

At this point I would ask, was the dose of 
insulin too small or would it have been better 
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to have given 100 units every twelve hours, 
instead of 200 every 24 hours? Six or eight 
hours after each injection this mare brightened 
up, sat up on her chest and tried to rise; in 
fact, on the fifth, sixth and seventh days she 
Was assisted to her feet and stood for ten 
minutes, but she was on the front of her hind 
fetlocks, and sagged badly behind. Slings were 
tried but, as usual, only made matters worse, 
After the insulin was stopped she gradually 
sank and died some 4S hours after. 

I certainly intend trying insulin treatment 
igain, for T have never had much success with 
horses down with “ azoturia,” although an 
exception must be made in those cases that 
swing about for a day or two but keep getting 
to their feet. 

To sum up, | am of the opinion that this 
agent definitely had a palliative action in this 
case and I believe that had larger doses been 
used there was a possibility of a cure. IT submit 
this account for the consideration of your 
readers. 





MILK SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS 


The Departments of Agriculture and Preven- 
live Medicine of the University of Bristol have 
recently conducted a course of instruction, in- 
cluding lectures, demonstrations, farm and city 
dairy visits in connection with ‘milk science in 
schools. 

It was considered that the most practicable 
approach to the school children was via_ the 
science teachers, and therefore the teachers in 
the City of Bristol were invited to attend the 
above course al the University. 

The course was taken by 130 teachers, repre- 
senting 80 schools, and the syllabus consisted 
of elementary milk biology, modern methods of 
milk production, handling and transport, the 
nature, properties and value of milk and milk 
products, and the care of milk in the home. 

Following the course, talks were given in the 
schools by the teachers, after which the children 
were invited to write an essay, or print a poster 
on the subject, prizes being awarded. 

Owing to the great number and high standard 
of papers submitted to the University for final 
judgment, the number of prizes awarded was 
increased from three to 19. From a_ study of 
the essays it was evident that the essential points 
of the subject were fully grasped by the children. 
and it is felt that more intensive educational 
work could usefully be conducted along the same 
lines. 

The Education Authority of Bristol co-operated 
whole-heartedly in the scheme,-and it was only 
by its valued assistance that this extensive course 
was rendered possible—J. Min. Agric. 





x : a 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH COUNCIL GRANTS 

Grants for research paid by the Agricultural 
Research Council in the year ended March 31st 
last included: Hannah Dairy Research Institute, 
234; Macaulay Institute for Soil Research, £100; 
National Institute for Research in _Dairying, 
€217; Research Institute in Animal Pathology, 
Royal Veterinary College, £317; Rowett Research 
institute, €120; University of Aberdeen, £42; 
Universily of Edinburgh, £347, 
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Abstracts 


[The Treatment of Pyometra in Cattle. Kiisr. 
Deuts. tierdretl. Wschr. 42. 47. 749-752. 
The author differentiates three types of 

pyometra. The first type represents an abnormal 
retention of lochial fluid and is liable to occur 
after a parturition accompanied by dystokia. 
The physiological lochia is not expressed owing 
to some degree of relative insufficiency in the 
involution of the uterus and it becomes puru- 
lent. It is discharged intermittently through the 
still open cervix uteri and is most commonly 
noticed when the cow is lying down, when 
pressure by the viscera on the uterus is_ in- 
creased. The vaginal mucosa is more or less 
inflamed and the cervix may show inflammatory 
swelling. Fluid in the uterus can be felt on 
rectal palpation and its walls are not entirely 
flaccid, 7.e., some tone still remains, 

The second type, which commonly occurs with 
cases of trichomonad infection—common in 
Hessen—is characterised by the collection of 
pus in the uterus and a closed cervix, except 
at the time of cestrum, when a purulent dis- 
charge is noticed. There are inflammatory 
swellings around the cervix and the vaginal 
mucosa is often acutely inflamed, the lower 
part over which the pus flows being roughened. 

The third type of pyometra is characterised 
by a closed cervix and absence of cestrum, 
which gives rise to the supposition of preg- 
nancy, which is further evidenced by _ the 
appearance of the vagina and cervix; these 
have the appearance usual for gestation, there 
being present a mucous plug in the cervical canal. 
Rectal examination, unless repeated at in- 
tervals, does not give reliable evidence for 
diagnosis. It is important in such cases to 
obtain an accurate history of the case. The 
guttadiaphot test is of value in differentiating 
pregnancy and pyometra. 

Pyometra being diagnosed, treatment for 
evacuating the uterus is undertaken. The cervix, 
if closed, must be opened by a dilator and the 
pus syphoned off. Irrigation with normal saline 
is advisable, but all the fluid must be recovered. 
{pidural anesthesia is of value in this work. 
To obtain evacuation of pus a uterine stimulant 
is necessary ; Kiist prefers “ lentin”’ [a prepara- 
tion containing choline], which is a powerful 
stimulant to the muscular and glandular 
elements in the uterine wall. It is given hypo- 
dermically, begins to act in a few minutes and 
completes its action in 15 to 20 minutes. If a 
corpus luteum is present in an ovary it should 
be pressed out: this gives rise to a gradual 
toning up and contraction of the uterus, which 
is manifested in two or three days. 

When the bulk of the pus has been removed 
some “ entozon” pessaries should be inserted 
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into the uterus. Oppermann’s “ yatren”’ vaccine 
(subcutaneously) is also recommended by Kiist : 
it is a non-specific general stimulant. 

Cows should not be served for six to eight 
weeks after apparent recovery. 

Kiist’s records show over 90 per cent. re- 
coveries in 124 cases treated. 

J. E. 
3 ae * *k ok 

{Report on Brine Treatment of Hypoderma 

Larve in the Backs of Cattle. Srorcnik, J. 

(1935.) J. Amer. Vet. Med. Ass. 86. 4. 

488-492. ] 


Cattle infected with Hypoderma lineatum and 
H. bovis were subjected to treatment with a 
saturated solution of sodium chloride—applied 
hot and scrubbed over the backs of the cattle 
with a_ stiff brush. Subsequently 250 lary 
were extracted, all of which were alive. 
Further, brine was injected directly into the 
grub cyst with a small can, but again without 
result. Finally, the application of brine was 
tested on cattle from which the hair had been 
removed from around the grubs. In this in- 
stance 17 per cent. of the larvie were found 
dead in the treated animals and 11 per cent. in 
the controls. 

In view of the results obtained it is con- 
cluded that a saturated solution of sodium 
chloride is non-lethal for all = stages of 
Hypoderma larvie in the backs of cattle. 

J. 8S. S. 
ok * * * 
[On the Clenching of Horse-shoe Nails and the 

Preparation of Hoof Sections. (1935.) MELLER. 

Zschr. Veterinirk. 47. 6.] 


The object of the work here reported was to 
study the effect on the hoof horn of nails driven 
through it and to find the best way to treat 
clenches in order to damage the horn as little 
as possible. Detailed observations were made 
on hoofs shod by German Army farriers and it 
was concluded that the best way to treat 
clenches was (1) to use a maximum of eight 
hammer strokes to drive in the nail; (2) not 
to rasp out a groove of horn below the clench; 
(3) to use a special tool (Unterhauer) for 
eutting out with precision a miniature block of 
horn to form a cavity to take the turned-down 
clench; (4) to file the turned-down clench into 
a bevelled wedge with the rasp. 

The observations on whole hoofs were checked 
by others, more accurate, on specially prepared 
wafer sections of hoof after nailing. The histo- 
logical technique is given in detail. As a result 
it was possible to observe every minute defect 
made in the hoof substance by the invading 
nail and by the clench treated by various 
methods including hammering down after the 
use of the special cutting or scooping tool— 
which method was finally recommended. 

J. E. 
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[A Serum Reaction Observed in Anaplasmosis. 
Boynton, W. H., and Woops, G. M. (1935.) 
J]. Amer. Vet. Med. Ass. 8%. 1. 59-63. 
(4 refs.) ] 

Attempts to detect Anaplasma carriers by 
complement-fixation and precipitation were un- 
successful and it was decided that the mercuric 
chloride test might be applicable to anaplas- 
mosis. The technique used by Fulton (1930) 
for swamp fever was followed. Two c.c. of 
distilled water is placed in a small test tube, 
two drops of serum are dropped directly into 
the water and the tube is shaken at once to 
mix the serum and water thoroughly. In cases 
recovering from anaplasmosis or recently -re- 
covered carriers, cloudiness appears promptly. 
but may not reach its full density until after 
standing for a few minutes. A reaction is called 
positive if after allowing the tubes to stand for 
twelve or more hours, the cloudy precipitate 
settles out and forms a white blanket over the 
bottom of the tube. At present, the only value 
claimed for the test is that it seems to sub- 
stantiate the clinical and microscopic findings 
in the more chronic cases of anaplasmosis, and 
to be of some diagnostic importance in newly- 
recovered cases whose blood appears to be free 


from Anaplasma. a. & &: 
* * * * * 


| A Mammalian Phase of the Lungworm <Aeluro- 
strongylus abstrusus in the the Cat. 

HoBMAIER, M., and HospMalrger, A. (1935.) 

J. Amer. Vet. Med. Ass. 8%. 2. 191-198. 

(6 refs.) ] 

The Hobmaiers refute Cameron’s claim that 
the larva of Aelurostrongylus abstrusus develops 
in mice to the infective stage in three weeks. 

The present investigations show that mice 
cannot be infected with first stage larve of the 
lungworm, but various snails and_ slugs 
(Helminthoglypta californiensis, Lea., H. nick- 
leana, Lea., H. arrosa, Gld., Helix aspersa, 
Miiller, Agriolimax agrestis, Linné, and 
A. columbianus, Gld.) were found to act as 
intermediate hosts. A third stage larva results 
surrounded by two sheaths. 

They also found that frogs, toads, lizards, 
snakes, chickens, ducklings and rodents could 
act as auxiliary hosts. Third stage larvie which 
developed in intermediate hosts as well as those 
stored in auxiliary hosts produced infections in 
eats. 

A detailed description is given of the migra- 
tion and development of the larvie in the cat. 
Development takes four weeks and first stage 
larve may be found in the cat’s feces after five 
weeks: they were never found in the nasal dis- 
charges or secretions of the mouth. [The larve 
may be detected by placing infected droppings 
in a small quantity of water and examining a 
drop of the supernatant fluid. They may he 
recognised by the dorsal spine on the tail. ] 

J. 8. &. 
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Reports 


LIVESTOCK IMPROVEMENT 
SCHEME 


Report for the Year 1934-35: I 


The Livestock Improvement Scheme has, 
during the year under review, maintained its 
position as a factor in the improvement of the 
livestock of the country. The depressed state of 
trade for beef cattle has led many farmers who 
were interested in the breeding of stock to turn 
to milk production. This tendency, as might be 
expected, has not had a favourable effect on the 
premium bull scheme. On the other hand, the 
need for the production of a good type of bacon 
pig to meet present-day marketing requirements 
has led to a greater demand for the use of 
premium boars. Owing to the continued 
improvement in the trade for heavy horses, 
greater use has also been made of stallions that 
have received grants under the scheme. Perhaps 
the most important matter in connection with 
livestock improvement during the year was the 
coming into force in England and Wales of the 
Improvement of Livestock (Licensing of Bulls) 
Act, 1931, on August Ist, 1984. Speaking gener- 
ally, it may be said that the Act has been 
favourably received by the farming community. 

Premium Butts: The introduction of the 
(‘attle Industry (Emergency Provisions) Act, 
1934, has not been able to make beef production 
a really profitable business, and many farmers 
who previously bred and reared cattle, and who 
were interested in securing a good bull as a sire 
of the stock that they reared, have been in- 
duced by the stabilisation of the price of milk 
and the guarantee of a market to change over 
to milk production. As a result of this change 
to milk production, less attention is given to 
the breeding and improvement of the cattle, 
and consequently, in some parts of the country, 
interest in the premium bull scheme has not 
been maintained. In addition, the size of herds 
appears to be increasing, and more farmers 
tend to keep bulls of their own. There is also 
an increasing tendency to use Guernsey, British 
Friesian or other purely dairy bulls with cows 
of other breeds, with the object of producing 
either milk of a richer quality and colouring, 
which seems so much in demand, or heifers that 
will give a higher milk yield. Another difficulty 
with which the premium bull scheme has to 
contend is the great increase of road _ traffic, 
which makes farmers hesitate to allow their 
cows to be driven some distance along con- 
gested roads to the bull. The total number of 
cows served during the vear was about 94,700, 
belonging to 22,700 owners, an average of 
slightly over four cows per owner. The average 
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price paid for subsidised bulls has again 
decreased a little. On the whole, however, the 
standard of quality of the bulls under the scheme 
has been maintained, although the small farmer 
with limited resources who often owns a 
preimnium bull, has at times found it difficult to 
provide the necessary money for the purchase 
of bulls of the required standard. The number 
of service fees above 5s. has declined from 255 
to 245, while those under 5s. increased from 
349 to 3898. The gradual tendency towards lower 
service fees continues. 

PREMIUM Boars: The average number of ser- 
vices per boar in the year under review was 66, 
an increase of 9% over the previous year, and 
the total number of sows served was 64,531, 
helonging to 25,176 persons. The effect of the 
Pigs Marketing Scheme is particularly notice- 
able in regard to the breeding of the commercial 
bacon pig. It has done more than anything else 
to demonstrate to the farmer the class and type 
of pig required. Breeders are finding that it is 
better to send their sows some distance to a 
good boar than to use inferior boars of their 
own. A better type of pig is being bred by the 
use of premium sires, and satisfactory prices 
are being obtained for the progeny. The aver- 
age price of boars provided under the scheme 
in 1934-35 was £10 19s. 3d., an increase of 
10s. 5d. over the average price of 1933-34. The 
popularity of the Large White shows no signs 
of abating, the number under the scheme having 
increased by 54 during the year. No “coloured” 
pig is now in use under the scheme in Wales. 
There is little change to record in the service 
fees charged for premium boars; 5s. continues 
to be the fee usually charged, and is now applic- 
able to 74 per cent. of the boars. 

PREMIUM Rams: The number of = grants 
awarded for Welsh Mountain rams during the 
1934 season remained unchanged at 30, the 
hiring fees ranging from £6 to £12, with service 
fees from 1s. to 3s. 4d. The scheme which in 
its early days was operated as an experimental 
measure in North Wales only, has now been 
extended throughout the Principality. During 
the season of 1934, 1.774 ewes were sent for ser- 
vice under the scheme, representing an average 
of 59 ewes per ram. The influence of the 
scheme is already very marked, and perhaps it 
may be said that no section of the Livestock 
Improvement Scheme has produced such pro- 
nounced results within a comparatively short 
time. 

Horsk Breepinc: Heavy Horse Grants.— 
Satisfactorily high prices have been obtained 
during the year for all classes of horses suit- 
able for agricultural work, and the demand for 
geldings suitable for town work has been good. 
The stimulus to horse breeding which was re- 
ferred to in the report of 1933-34 has conse- 
quently continued. Grants were paid for 170 
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stallions in 1934 as against 165 in 1933. The 
total number of mares served, including those 
of Cumberland and Westmorland, was 16,280, 
aun increase of 408. The number of assisted 
nominations was 4,562, the highest number 
issued under the scheme since its inception. 
There were 132 Shire, 32 Clydesdale and 16 
Suffolk stallions travelled under the scheme in 
1934. The number of foals sired by subsidised 
stallions was 8,769, about 29 per cent. of the 
total number of heavy foals returned as on 
agricultural holdings on June 4th, 1934. 

Licensing of Stallions.—The number’ of 
stallions licensed under the Horse Breeding 
Act, 1918, in England and Wales was 1,687, an 
increase of 171, or 11 per cent., on the previous 
year. Licenses were refused in respect of 45 
stallions. Heavy stallions accounted for 1,433 
of the licences issued during the 1934 season. 
an increase of 158 on the previous year. There 
is evidence that clean-legged horses continue to 
gain in popularity. Light stallions generally 
only showed an advance of one, but thorough- 
breds rose from 134 to 148. Pony stallions 
increased from 61 to 73. 

INSPECTION OF CANADIAN CaTTLeE: The total 
number of cattle landed in Great Britain from 
Canada during the year ended March 31st, 1935, 
was 47,850, which represented a reduction of 
7,915 on the number landed in the previous year. 
The landings included 9,324 cattle that could be 
used for breeding purposes. These animals were 
inspected by the Livestock Officers of the Minis- 
try or of the Department of Agriculture for 
Scotland, with the result that 3,784 (or over 
40 per cent.) were rejected as not being of 
sufficient merit to permit of their entry into 
Great Britain for breeding purposes and were 
slaughtered at the ports. Of the cattle rejected 
1,299 were bulls, and only 9 bulls were passed 
as suitable for breeding purposes in Great 
Britain. The number of steers landed decreased 
from 49,395 in 1933-34 to 38.526 in the year 
under review. 

Licensing of Bulls —The Agricultural Returns 
for June, 1934, showed that nearly 97,000 bulls 
were being used for service in England and 
Wales, and it might therefore have been ex- 
pected that more than 28,269 applications for 
licences would be received in the first twelve 
months of the operation of the Act. There is 
some evidence that during this period a number 
of farmers did not realise their responsibilities 
under the Act and failed to apply for licences 
in respect of bulls that should have been 
licensed. Ignorance of the requirements of the 
Act was, of course, the chief reason, but appar- 
ently quite a number have held the view that 
no licence was required for a bull that was 
only being used on the owner’s cows. Licences 
to the number of 22,607 were issued during the 
twelve months ending July 31st, 1935; only 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF ENGLAND 


Report of the Council to the Annual General 
Meeting of Governors and Members of the 
Society 
VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 

Members of the society have, as usual, taken 
advantage of their privileges by consulting the 
College (through their local veterinary surgeons 
in many cases) in certain ailments of farm 
stock, and the College staff have freely given 
assistance in elucidating obscure’ disease 
problems and suggesting means, either preven- 
tive or curative, by which the losses have been 
curtailed. There has been an increased demand 
for advice and laboratory help in the control of 
mastitis, the most common form of which (a 
chronic one) can be controlled by the separation 
of infected and non-infected cows based on the 
laboratory tests of their milk. It is advised 
that infected cows shall be milked last, and 
segregated as far as local service permits; and 
investigations are still proceeding in regard to 
the practicability of the treatment of infected 
animals. By means of laboratory examination 
it is possible to remove such cows or to detect 
them so that they are milked last in order to 
prevent infection of the healthy ones. 

With contagious abortion, the blood agglu- 
tination test is now being increasingly recog- 
nised as the only really satisfactory way of 
dealing with this trouble. An essential point 
which has to be emphasised is the separation 
of reactors and non-reactors when at liberty in 
pastures or in yards. Great care should be taken 
with newly-purchased animals, which should be 
isolated until tested. 

A number of enquiries have been made re- 
garding disease in young calves, and a large 
number of carcases have reached the College 
for post-mortem examination. 

Investigations have been made into contagious 
pneumonia and white scour in calves, 

In regard to the other farm animals, advice 
has been given in respect to the treatment of 
warbles in cattle, elimination of lice from 
horses, and the effects of intestinal worms in 
colts. whilst numerous post-mortem examina- 
tions have also been made of pigs in connection 
with outbreaks of infectious disease. 


ANIMAL DISEASES 


Outbreaks of anthrax, parasitic mange and 
sheep scab during the first nine months of the 
year all showed a reduction in number on those 
for the corresponding period of 1934; the posi- 





2.378 bulls were rejected as unsuitable for 
licensing, or about 9°5 per cent. of the total 
number covered. 


J. M. 
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tion regarding swine fever and foot-and-mouth 
disease was not so favourable. On Septem- 
ber 25th the Ministry of Agriculture, in the 
Press, called the attention of stock owners to 
the fact that four outbreaks had been confirmed 
on widely-separated premises—two in Glamor- 
gan, one in Monmouthshire, and the other in 
Warwickshire. In only one of these was the 
existence of disease reported by the owner of 
the animals. 

With reference to sheep scab, the Council 
have learned with satisfaction that, as the 
result of the energetic measures adopted, the 
disease has been completely eradicated from the 
Peak district in 14 months. 

Bequest for Foot-and-Mouth Disease’ Re- 
search.—A sum of £100 has been bequeathed to 
the society by George William Gordon, deceased, 
for the promotion of research work in foot-and- 
mouth disease. The Council have decided to 
hand over this bequest to the Agricultural 
Research Council. 


LONDON QUARANTINE STATION 

Although it passed out of the control of the 
society at the end of March last year, the 
Council note with satisfaction the use made of 
the London Quarantine Station under the Minis- 
try of Agriculture. The Council has been in 
communication with the High Commissioners of 
all the Dominions and Colonies urging that the 
subsidised freight arrangements which obtained 
when the station was first opened, and which 
ceased at the time of the financial crisis, should 
again be instituted. The deficit on the working 
of the station for the financial year of 1934 was 
£982, but breeders and exporters of stock will 
be glad to learn that it is not proposed without 
further experience of the working of the station, 
to make any increase in the fees charged for 
the use of the station. 


ATTESTED HERDS 

In February the Council had before them a 
circular letter from the Ministry of Agriculture, 
together with a document describing the arrange- 
ments in England and Wales made by the 
Ministry under Section 9 of the Milk Act, 1934. 
and approved by the Treasury for promoting 
the establishment of cattle herds officially certi- 
fied to be free from tuberculosis. The scheme 
came into operation on February Ist. On 
August 8th a letter was received from the 
Ministry stating that, after six months’ experi- 
ence of the working of the scheme, the Ministry 
had come to the conclusion that it needed 
revision in order to make it more attractive to 
herd-owners. It is understood that it is the 
Government’s intention in the revised scheme to 
afford substantial inducements to owners of 
herds who undertake the eradication of tuber- 
culosis from their herds and qualify for certi- 
ficates of attestation. The first register of 
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herds, attested up to August 31st, covers 58 
herds, 31 in England, and 27 in Scotland. 


ACCREDITED PRODUCERS’ SCHEME 


A resolution in the following terms passed 
by the Council of the Shorthorn Society received 
the support of the Council: ‘“ The Council wish 
to draw attention to Condition A (1) of Part III 
of the Third Schedule of the Milk (Special 
Designations) Order, 1923, which order has 
been adopted as regulating the conditions of the 
Accredited Producers’ Scheme, viz., ‘ No animal 
which to the knowledge of the owner of the 
herd has at any time been tested with tuberculin 
and has reacted to the test shall form part of 
or be added to the herd.’ 

“In the opinion of the Council this condition, 
by encouraging producers to refrain from test- 
ing their herds, will be a deterrent influence in 
freeing our herds from tuberculosis, and will 
make it impractical for any Accredited pro- 
ducer to work up a Grade A (T.T.) or Attested 
herd. The Council recommends that the condi- 
tion shall be deleted from the Order.” 

The Minister of Health, the Council were 
subsequently informed, had this provision under 
consideration in connection with the preparation 
of a new Special Designations Order. He was 
not prepared in the meantime to make an 
amending order to deal with this one particular 
matter. 


SPAHLINGER’S BOVINE ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS 
VACCINE 
The Council consider that a suflicient case has 
been made out, and that no time should be 
wasted or money spared in carrying out what 
further experimentation the Government’s 
advisers think necessary. 


MEDALS FOR CATTLE PATHOLOGY 


In the annual examination for the Society’s 
prizes held at the Royal Veterinary College, 
the Silver Medal was won by Mr. J. A. J. Venn, 
of Marlborough House, Saltash, Cornwall, and 
the Bronze Medal by Mr. P. M. Sutton, of %6. 
Holland Park Avenue, London. The examina- 
tion was conducted by the Professors of the 
College and comprised written and oral work 
in the diseases of cattle, sheep and swine. 

J. M. 





COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE FOR ENGLAND 
At a meeting of the above body held at Middle- 
sex Guildhall on Thursday of last week, a resolu- 
tion was passed expressing the Council’s opinion 
that the Ministry of Agriculture should be raised 
to the status of a first-class Department. It was 
decided to ask the Prime Minister to give the 
proposal his sympathetic consideration. 

A motion was agreed to urging the Governmenl 
to arrange a further investigation to test the value 
of Mr. Spahlinger’s vaccine in the prevention 
of tuberculosis in cattle, in view of the report on 
the recent experiments in Northern Ireland, 
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Review 


| Dukes, H. R., Professor of Veterinary Physi- 
ology, New York State Veterinary College. 

The Physiology of Domestic Animals. 3rd 

edition. Comstock Publishing Company, Inc. 

Price $6.00. ] 

Text-books for students may be divided into 
three classes: those that supply the barest mini- 
mum of facts without any extraneous material ; 
those that give a reasonably good summary of 
knowledge together with essential illustrations, 
tables and figures; and those that describe at 
length all facts and theories appropriate to the 
detailed discussion of the subject. Of these 
three classes the first and last are adequately 
represented in the realms of physiology, and 
now we have Professor Dukes’ admirable 
volume to give us a representative of the middle 
class. This book, at first sight, seems to be on 
the side of brevity when the number of pages 
devoted to the various branches of physiology 
is ascertained, but upon close reading it soon 
becomes patent with what dexterity the material 
has been condensed so that practically nothing 
is omitted from the text, whilst neariy every- 
thing is dealt with aptly and succinctly. Such 
2 book cannot fail to be of great service to 
teacher and student, for it supplies the former 
with a useful text upon which he can elaborate 
—and much elaboration will be necessary— 
whilst it gives the student a most readable and 
well-illustrated series of chapters that should 
prove invaluable in recalling to his mind the 
more extended lectures delivered by his own 
teacher. 


Owing to the inclusion of fairly representative 
references at the end of each part the advanced 
worker can readily seek out further knowledge 
on any subject for himself; in fact, the book is 
so well arranged and written that the reader 
cannot help but feel sorry that the subject 
inatter has not been dealt with in more detail. 
For instance, some of the recent work, such as 
the importance of the presence of the carbonic 
acid-splitting enzyme, anhydrase, in the blood 
and the chemical events of muscular meta- 
bolism could have been dealt with more fully. 
The only omission of a_ serious character 
appears to be the lack of all reference to 
cellular oxidations, a rather important omission 
from a modern book on physiology. From the 
point of view of the English reader the spelling 
of many words is somewhat trying and the sub- 
stitution of the term “atria” for “ auricles ”’ 
seems unnecessary. But such pleasing features 
as the numerous tables of comparative data for 
the various domestic animals, the many refer- 
ences, the sane summarising of the various 
theories associated with any subject and, above 
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N.V.M.A. Divisional Report 


MIDLAND COUNTIES VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION* 


MEETING AND DEMONSTRATION 
AT BIRMINGHAM 


The quarterly meeting of the Midland Coun- 
ties Veterinary Medical Association was held at 
Holliday Street Wharf, Birmingham, on Friday, 
September 27th, 1935. Mr. J. R. Barker, the 
President, occupied the chair, and there were 
wlso present: Sir Frederick Hobday, Messrs. 
S. M. Woodward, Brennan DeVine, W. E. Ison, 
W. H. Brooke, P. Abson, C. Parsons, F. L. 
Gooch, K. Miles, Captain Webb (East Africa), 
Major Grist (East Africa), Dr. Reid (Holly- 
wood, U.S.A.), Colonel Marrioti, Messrs. G. 
Heaton, J. Robertson, J. A. Robertson, H. S. 
Reynolds, E. Brayley Reynolds, G, F. Banham, 
E. O’Neill, W. White, J. Caffrey, G. S. Muir, 
W. Peatt, T. Hobson, R. L. Phillips, L. S. Tipper, 
J. Martin, R. H. H. Over, J. W. Conchie, T. B. 
Yarrow, T. N. Gold, H. W. Steele Bodger, 
H. Tudor Hughes, W. Davidson, W. J. Angus. 
O. V. Gunning, S. Jennings, H. Yeomans, 8S, L. 
Hignett, W. Cochrane-Dyet, A. <A. White, 
W. H. S. Stewart, H. W. Griffiths, Miss Massey, 
Miss Stubbs, Messrs. E. Fraser, A. L. Turner 
and ©. Foden. 

Apologies for unavoidable absence were re- 
ceived from Sir Gilbert Barling, Sir John 
M’Fadyean, Professor Macqueen, Dr. Graves, 
Messrs, T. Chambers, R. Hughes, W. P. Blount. 
G. Durrant, W. Dale, E. Hall, D. Forwell, 
FE. Ringer, W. Grasby, C. K. Lomas, Trevor 
Spencer, J. R. Carless, L. W. Heelis, J. L. Brain, 
T. J. Brain and others. 

New Member.—Mr. Paul Crosfield, of Chip- 
ping Norton, duly nominated at the previous 
meeting, Was unanimously elected a member of 
the Association. 

The Late Colonel Lowe.—The Hon. Secretary 
reminded the members that since their last 
meeting they had lost an old and_ highly- 
respected colleague through the death of 
Colonel Lowe, of Eceleshall. The Association 
was represented at the funeral by Major 
Chambers and Mr. Conchie, and a wreath was 
also sent on behalf of the Association. 


* Received for publication November 23rd, 
1935. 


all, the clarity of exposition far outweigh these 
small defects and make this volume a most 
useful and almost indispensable handbook to 
any veterinarian, student or otherwise, who is 
interested in veterinary physiology. 
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A resolution of sympathy with the family was 
carried sub silentio. 

COUNCIL’S REPORT 

The Hon. Secretary presented the report of 
the Council, who had met earlier in the day. 
This recommended that the next quarterly 
meeting be held at Leicester in November. 

The Council also considered a letter from 
Mr. K. D. Downham, veterinary officer of the 
Harper Adams College, Newport (Salop), on 
the subject of veterinary investigational work 
at the College and in the West Midlands. 
Mr. Downham asked this Association to support 
un application by the College to the Ministry of 
Agriculture for a grant sufficient to meet the 
demand for assistance which the College is 
asked to give through veterinary practitioners 
in the control of outbreaks of disease outside 
the ordinary course of veterinary practice. 
Mr. Downham expressed the view that if the 
application were backed by the veterinary pro- 
fession, through its loeal societies, it might 
succeed, 

The Couneil, not knowing enough of the 
inerits of the case to make a decision, recom- 
mended that the Association should hold its May 
meeting at the Harper Adams College, if con- 
venient, to hear the facts from Mr. Downham 
direct and see for themselves the nature of the 
work in question. 

On the motion of Mr. Tipper, seconded by 
Mr. Martin, the Council’s report was accepted. 


VETERINARY SURGEONS AND THE “ NATIONAL ” 

Mr. STEELE BonGer said that at a previous 
meeting he gave notice of motion that in future, 
before any veterinary surgeon could be elected 
2a member of this Association, he must also be 
2 member of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association. Unfortunately, it did not appear on 
the agenda that day, and he mentioned the 
matter now to make sure that it was brought 
forward next time. 

Major DerVINE reminded the meeting that 
there was already before the ‘ National,” for 
consideration, a proposal that the subscription 
to the N.V.M.A. should be linked up with the 
suoseription to the various Divisions. He was 
quite in favour of the principle which Mr, Steele 
Bodger advocated, but he thaught the same 
result would be attained if the proposal now 
before the ‘“ National” went through. The 
N.V.M.A, had asked this Association for its 
opinion and the matter had been sent back to 
the “ National” to await their full proposals. 
He therefore suggested that this Association 
should wait until they had the full scheme of 
the “ National” before them. 

Mr. STEELE BopGeER said he would rather not 
wait. The “National” scheme would not mature 
for a long time, for it was at present very much 
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in the air. The proposal for a composite sub- 
scription, now before the N.V.M.A., might be 
turned down by the Divisions, but that need 
not affect the resolution he wished to propose. 

The subject dropped on the understanding 
that Mr. Steele Bodger’s motion would be 
brought forward at the next meeting. 


Horses 1N Busy CENTRES 


Mr. TirrPer said he wished to propose a resolu- 
tion which he was quite sure needed no remarks 
from him to recommend it and called for no 
discussion. It was, however, somewhat urgent, 
and he asked that copies might -be sent to 
Members of Parliament in the Midlands. The 
resolution was as follows :— 


“ That the Members of the M.C.V.M.A. express 
their deep concern al the statement of the 
Minister of Transport that he was considering 
the gradual elimination of horses from certain 
streets in London and other large centres. 

“This Association protests against any scheme 
which would not only affect the continued use 
of horses, but sovkanaly prejudice financially 
many interests de ending partially or entirely on 
horses for their livelihood :— 


(1) Agriculturists who have been looking 
lo increased horse breeding (coupled with 
the increased demand for hay, straw, oats, 
etc.), as some slight help to improvement in 
their position. 

(2) Small hauliers, coal dealers, green- 
grocers, bakers, milkmen, etc., who entirely 
depend on this form of transport—brewers, 
railway companies, transport merchants who 
in striking instances have discarded motors 
and returned to horses on _ economical 
grounds. 

(3) Carters, foremen, stablemen, drivers, 
corn merchants, blacksmiths,  saddlers, 
wheelwrights, coach builders. 

(4) And, last, but not least, Members of 
this Association, wholesale chemists, veter- 
inary instrument makers and trades allied 
thereto. 

There is also to be borne in mind the 
necessity of keeping up supplies of reserve 
horses for Army purposes. 

“ This Association feels that material 
assistance might be given to aid the horse indus- 
try by reducing the number of foreign draught 
horses admitted into this country. Further, that 
congestion of the streets could be relieved by 
prohibiting parking of motor- -cars in long lines 
on either side of main streets.” 


The resolution was seconded by Mr. DEVINE 
and carried unanimously. 


Boots for Sheep.—Mr. Brooke produced for 
inspection some rubber boots for sheep in cases 
of foot rot. He said they were the idea of 
Mr. Gachet, of Banwell, Somerset, and were 
being made by the Dunlop Company at 1s. 94d. 
per pair. On application, Mr. Gachet 
would be pleased to supply them for a free trial. 
They were made in various sizes. 

Sir FrepertcK Hospay said he would like to 
recommend these boots. Mr. Gachet was an 
old student of his, and when first told about 
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them he (Sir Frederick) thought it was some 
joke. He had altered his opinion, and believed 
them to be well worth a trial. The treatment 
did not cause the boots to perish, and if the 
demand for them grew he believed the price 
would be considerably reduced. 


DEMONSTRATIONS AND PAPER 


Sir FREDERICK Hosppay gave a surgical demon- 
stration of the treatment for roaring in horses, 
together with a demonstration of ovariotomy in 
the mare, one subject being supplied by Mr. 
Dawes and the other by Mr. Brennan DeVine. 
The operations were watched with interest by the 
large number present, Sir Frederick giving an 
interesting commentary during their progress. 

Sir Frederick Hobday followed his demon- 
stration of the surgical treatment of roaring in 
horses with a paper on the subject. This was 
heard with much appreciation and was well 
discussed, the discussion being opened by Mr. 
Brayley Reynolds [The paper and a report of 
the opening of the discussion are reproduced 
at the commencement of this issue.—Editor. | 

The PRESIDENT moved a vote of thanks to 
Sir Frederick Hobday and to Mr. DeVine for 
having secured the use of the premises. This 
was seconded by the Hon. Secretary and carried 
unanimously, with acclamation. 

H. W. Dawes, Hon. Secretary. 














COUNTY COUNCILS ASSOCIATION AND 
VETERINARY OFFICERS’ SALARIES 


In the (adopted) report of the Agricultural 
Committee to the last meeting of the County 
Councils Association it was stated that the com- 
mittee considered a letter from the North Riding 
County Council, expressing the opinion that, as 
the best interests of the county councils would 
be served by the establishment of a general scale 
of salaries for veterinary officers, the Association 
should confer with the National Veterinary 
Medical Association with a view to agreeing upon 
a salary scale to be recommended for ado tion 
by all county councils. It was resolved: hat, 
as the committee have already conferred with 
the National Veterinary Medical Association 
upon this subject and have, as a consequence 
thereof, circulated information to the county 
councils in the hope that some measure of uni- 
formity with regard to salaries and allowances 
might thereby be attained, they do not consider 
that any useful purpose would be served by fur- 
their action in the matter. Furthermore, the 
committee are not satisfied that they would be 
justified, on the facts at present before them, in 
departing from their previous opinion that, 
speaking generally, it is not within the province 
of the Association to recommend the adoption 
of salary scales for county officers.” 


* oo * * * 


The Dairy Shorthorn Association is to be amal- 
gamated with the Shorthorn Society, to which 
will be transferred the property and assets of 
the association. The amalgamation will take 
effect from December 31st. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY 


SURGEONS 
Membership Examination, December, 1935 


LIST OF SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES 


Dublin 

Five YEARS’ COURSE 
Ist Examination 
McLaughlin, J. F. 
(Kennedy, J. K. 
(Dwyer, M. J. 


Byrne, D. G. 
Fresby, M. 
Lawther, J. M. 
McKinley, W. G. 


2nd Examination 


(Reilly, J. J. 
O’Keefe, D. 


Anderson, R. J. 
Arnold, T. C. 
McDowell, H. G,. F. 


3rd Examination 


Cooper, P. J. 
Fallon, J. A. 


MeCarthy, M. F. 


YEARS’ COURSE 


Class C 
Harris, A. S. 
Redmond, P. G, 
Twyman, Miss N. 
Class D 
Merlen, R. H. A, 
O'Donnell, Edmond 
Purcell, Philip 
Quigley, Hugh 
Hans, A. J. Spears, H. N. 
Hirtes, R. Ek, Walsh, J. J. 
(H) Denotes credit in Veterinary Hygiene. 


FOUR 


Beckett, S. W. 
Drought, C. 8. 
Hamilton, R. 


(H) 


Adams, ©, B. 
Colleran, J. A. 
Considine, P. J. 
Forbes, G. S. 


Glasgow 
Five YEARS’ COURSE 
lst Examination 


Anderson, J. A. 
Black, T. M. 
Boyce, D. 
Brownlee, W. A. D, 
Crerar, Wm. 
Dunlop, F. 

Flynn, A, 8. 
Holmes, E. 

Ling, A, 8. 
Maclure, W. B. 


MeCorkindale, J. 
MacLeod, George 
Mactaggart, A, 
Mayor, O. Y. 

Ogg, J. S. 

Parker, Miss Kk. RR.’ 
*Pearson, D. J. 


Wardrop, A, G. 
Wilson, W. R. 


2nd Examination 

Kerguson, .\, 
McIntyre, I). 
Mackinnon, Win. 
Pettigrew, G. M. 


Angus, D. B. 

Bain, J. 8. 

Crawford, J. EK. (.A/M) 
Donald, J. 


(A/M) Denotes credit in Animal Management. 
* Denotes 2nd Class Honours. 


Stewart, Miss F. kK. H. 
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Glasgow 

Shaw, A. 

Smith, R. J. 
Stevenson, Miss M. ©, 

(P) Denotes 
Biochemistry). 

(H) Denotes credit in Histology and Embry- 
ology. 


Stewart, D. L. 
Wyse, G. (P) (H) 


credit in Physiology (including 


3rd Examination 
Fitzpatrick, M. J. (A) 
Harrison, T, 
Hunter, W. K. (H) 
Lockhart, D. M. (A) 
Maedonald, J. (FH) 
Shinnie, Miss M. M. Taylor, J. G. 


(A) Denotes credit in Anatomy. ; 
(H) Denotes credit in Veterinary Hygiene, etc. 


Sime, Miss E, M. 
Wharrier, John. (A) 
Wilson, Andrew (A) 
(H) 

Wilson, A. L. 


Four YEARS’ COURSE 


Class B 
Dunbar, G. M. 


Class C 
Barr, John Rennix, S. J. 
Iyvfe, A. M Swann, J. F.C, 


Hearder, Miss M. I. 
Mackay, K. J. 
Pollock, Miss S. M. 


Class D 
MeGrath, R. E. 
MacKinnon, J. 
Paterson, J. D. 
Smellie, J. B. 
Kerr, J. R. Turkington, H. 
MacFarlane, M. R., Young, G. D. 
(To be continued.) 


Taylor, R. F. 
Williams, F. T. 


Aitken, R. N, C. 
Bolton, James 
Cockrill, W. R. 
Currie, J. B. 











H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 


The undermentioned have been published 
recently. Copies can be purchased through any 
bookseller, or directly from H.M. Stationery 
Office, at the following addresses: London: 
Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2, and 28, Abing- 
don Street, S.W.1; Cardiff: 1, St. Andrew’s 
Crescent; Manchester: York Street; Edinburgh: 
120, George Street. 


Price Post 
‘i Net. Free. 
 & & & 
STATUTORY RULES AND ORDERS, 
1935:- 
1182. Animal. _ Diseases _ of 
Animals. The Foreign 
Hay and Straw (Amend- P 
ment) Order (No. 4), 
dated November 30th, 1935 0 1 Q 14 
Drarr STATUTORY RULES AND 
OrpERS, 1935: 
Public Health (Imported 
Food) Regulations (Scot- 
land) a - 0 3 0 3: 
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In Parliament 


The following questions and answers have been 
recorded in the House of Commons recently:— 
Horse TRAFFIC, LONDON 

Sir G. Fox asked the Minister of Transport 
whether he has now received replies to the 
questionnaire which he issued to horse-using 
firms in London in regard to his proposals to 
reduce further the facilities for pol transport; 
and how many of these replies indicated hos- 
tility to his restriction scheme? 

Sir Josepu NALL asked the Minister of Trans- 
port whether, in consequence of the protests 
which he has received, it is still intended to 
introduce in the near future any regulations 
putting further difficulties in the way of users 
of horse transport in London; and, if so, when 
he intends to submit such regulations to the 
London Traflic Advisory Board 

Captain Hupson: The replies to the question- 
naire are not yet complete. My right hon. 
Friend has already given an assurance that 
before coming to any conclusion he will give 
the closest consideration to any representations 
which are received. 

Sir P. Harris: In considering the representa- 
tions, will the hon. and gallant Gentleman have 
consideration for the large number of men who 
are employed as drivers of horses and who are 
suffering at present from a large amount of un- 
employment? 

Captain Hupson: That is one of the considera- 
tions, 


HoRSE-DRAWN VEHICLES 


Sir J. Natu asked the Minister of Transport 
whether it is still intended to take steps to limit 
the use of horse traffic in the chief provincial 
towns of the country; if so, by what means such 
limitation will be imposed; and whether, before 
action is taken, steps will be taken to consull 
the various interests concerned? é 

Captain Hunsan: No responsible local authority 
has so far submitted to my right hon, Friend 
an order restricting the use of horse-drawn 
vehicles on any streets in their area. If my right 
hon. Friend receives such an application, before 
confirming the order, he will, as is his practice. 
consider it on its merits and in the light of any 
objections which may be received. 


HorsE-BREEDING 

Mr. Haui-Caine asked the Home Secretary 
whether he can state in what way arrangements 
will be made to ensure that the ¢5,000 to be 
distributed by the Racecourse Betting Control 
Board for the assistance of horse-breeding during 
1936 will be distributed in such a way as to 
benefit all types of horse-breeding; and whether 
he is aware that all sections of the industry 
have not benefited by this distribution up to 
date? 

Mr. Luoyp: The grant of £5,000 is a grant to 
the Hunters‘ Improvement and National Light 
Horse Breeding Society to be awarded as pre- 
miums for thoroughbred stallions in 1936. As 
regards grants to other sections of horse-breeding, 
I can only refer my hon. Friend to the reply 
which T gave to him on the 5th instant. 


MALIGNANT TUMOURS 


Mr. Garro-Jones asked the Minister of Health 
whether he has any information concerning the 
treatment of malignant tumours as practised by 
Dr. Revelis and others in Paris hospitals; and 
whether the Ministry is co-operating in the tests 
of this method now being conducted in London? 


Sir K. Woop: Yes, Sir. I understand that 
inquiries as to whether there is a prima facie 
case for further investigation are proceeding, but 
| am advised that as yet this treatment has been 
practised for too short a period to justify any 
conclusion as to its value. As regards the last 
part of the question, I am not aware that any 
tests of the method are being conducted in 
London. 

LOcAL GOVERNMENT OFFICERS (CONFERENCES) 

Mr. Guy asked the Secretary of State for Scot- 
land whether he is aware that difficulties have 
arisen as to the payment of expenses of members 
and officers of local authorities in attending con- 
ferences as representatives of the authority; and 
whether he proposes to take any action in the 
matter? 

Sir G. Coxtuins: Yes, Sir. In view of legal 
questions which have arisen in this connection 
consideration will be given in consultation with 
the Local Authority Associations to the prepara- 
tion of a Bill for the removal of doubts on such 
questions. 


WARBLE-FLY 

Mr. RoLAND RosBINSON asked the Minister of 
Agriculture what progress has been made in his 
consultations with the Governments of Northern 
Ireland and the Irish Free State and with local 
authorities on the subject of the depredations 
of the warble-fly? 

Mr. Evuior: I am sending my hon. Friend a 
copy of the answer I gave on December 9th to 
the By Member for East Birkenhead (Mr. White), 
which indicates the present position with regard 
to consultation with the Governments concerned. 
As regards local authorities, 75 of the counties 
in Great Britain have indicated readiness to 
enforce an Order requiring the treatment of 
warble-infested cattle periodically during the 
months of March to June in each year; ten have 
expressed themselves as not in favour of an 
Order, while replies from eight countries are 
outstanding. 


VACCINATION 
Mr. Groves asked the Minister of Health 
whether any means have yet been devised to 
secure that the vaccine lymph issued by _ the 
Government for vaccination purposes is free from 
the risk of setting up post-vaccinal encephalitis? 

Sir K. Woop: All practicable steps are taken to 
ensure the purity_of vaccine lymph issued by 
the Government Lymph establishment. I am 
advised that it is not yet possible to guarantee 
absolute absence of risk that encephalitis will 
follow the use of lymph, although that risk is 
very small. 


oop (LEGISLATION) 

Sir A. WiLson asked the Minister of Health 
whether and, if so, when he proposes to intro- 
duce legislation to give effect to the recommenda- 
tions of the report of the departmental committee 
on the composition and description of food and, 
in particular, for the revision and consolidation 
of statute law on the subject? 

Sir K. Woop: I would refer my hon. and 
gallant Friend to the reply given to the right 
hon. Member for Hillsborough (Mr. Alexander) 
on December 12th last, of which I am sending 
him a copy. With regard to the last part of 
the question, legislation to consolidate the law 
relating to local government and public health 
is being prepared by a committee which will 
in due course take up the question of consoli- 
dating food legislation. 
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Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events 

Dec. 23rd.—Meeting of the LEditorial Com- 
mittee, N.V.M.A., at 2, Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1, at 
4 p.m. 

Dec. 238rd.—All changes of address to be 
reported to Registrar, R.C.V.S. 

1936 

Jan. 6th.—N.V.M.A. Committee Meetings. 

Jan. Tth—N.V.M.A. Council and Committee 
Meetings. 

Jan. 8th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 
V.V.B.F. Council Meeting. 

Jan. 9th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

Jan. 10th.—R.C.V.S. Committee and Council 
Meetings. 

Jan. 17th.—-Ladies’ Guild Dance in aid of the 
Victoria Veterinary Benevolent 
Fund, Princes’ Galleries, Picca- 
dilly, W. 

Sept. 14th-18th.—N.V.M.A. Annual Congress, 
Scarborough. 

Ne a * ok ne 
LADIES’ GUILD DANCE 

Prompted by the success which attended last 
year’s most enjoyable function, the Committee 
of the Ladies’ Guild have decided again to 
hold a dance in aid of the Victoria Veterinary 
Benevolent Fund at the Princes’ Galleries, 
Piccadilly, on Friday, January 17th, 1936. In 
requesting our readers to turn to the notices 
column for further particulars, we would urge 
them to do all in their power to attend and. 
if that shou!d not be possible, to take tickets 
for themselves and their friends. It should be 
the special concern of members of the pro- 
fession to place support of the functions in aid 
of the “ Victoria,” in the forefront of their 
charitable activities. 

aS oe * 
PERSONAL 
Lady Hobday Seriously Injured 

It is with much regret that we have to record 
that Lady Hobday, wife of Sir Frederick 
Hobday, Principal and Dean of the Royal 
Veterinary College, London, is lying seriously 
injured in hospital, having been knocked down 
by a motor-car in Kensington on Tuesday even- 
ing last. Lady Hobday sustained extensive head 
injuries, but we are glad to learn that she has 
regained consciousness and is making fairly 
satisfactory progress. 

The deep sympathy of the profession will 
be extended to Lady Hobday, and to Sir 
Frederick and their family in their great 
anxiety. 





We learn with great regret, also, that Mr. 
J. K. Bateman, B.Sc., M.R.C.v.S., Veterinary 
Surgeon in charge of the Greyhound Racing 
Association Kennels at Northaw, Herts., is lying 
in hospital at Altrincham, Cheshire, as a result 
of serious injuries received in a motor acci- 
dent while on a recent visit to the north of 
Kngland. It appears that Mr. Bateman was 
in the back of a car driven by Major Hopkin, 
M.R.C.V.S., Of Manchester, who had Mrs, Hopkin 
in front with him, when the car came into 
collision with a lorry. Mr. and Mrs. Hopkin 
were uninjured, but Mr. Bateman was thrown 
through the roof of the car and sustained a 
fractured skull. We are informed that Mr. 
Bateman is now “ going on as well as can be 
expected.” 

Birth---At Toronto, Canada, on October 29th, 
to Margaret Harrow, wife of Captain David Keir, 
M.C., M.R.C.V.S., & SON. 

Death.—-At Toronto, Canada, on November 
20th, Andrew Campbell Keir, infant son of 
Captain David Keir, M.c., M.R.C.V.S. 


Marriages.--HoppAy—CHAPMAN: On December 
1ith, 1935, at Cape Town, John Henry Newbold 
Hobday, B.Sc, M.R.C.v.S., Chief Veterinary Officer, 
Bechuanaland, to Betty Chapman, M.R.C.Vv.S. 


WortLey—HeEatu: On December 14th, 1935, at 
St. Mary’s Church. Bungay, by the Rev. W. E. 
Haifer, m.A., Walter Hunt Wortley, M.R.C.Vv.S., 
to Catherine Florence Heath. 


Retirement.—Mr. John MacDougall, described 
by The Daily Mail as “the Oban veterinary sur- 
geon, folk-lore enthusiast. and raconteur, widely 
known as John of Lorn,” has retired from the 
active practice of his profession. One of_ the 
best-known men in West Highland and Island 
agricultural circles, Mr. MacDougall has, after 
60 years, relinquished his Argyll county council 
appointment as veterinary surgeon under the 
Diseases of Animals Acts. 

Member of one of the oldest Oban families, 
he is an authority on the traditional lore of the 
wide area he has travelled, and his many varied 
experiences, delightfully told, always made him 
a welcome guest in cottage or in castle. 

In days before the advent of railway trains or 
motor-car traffic travelling long distances in the 
West Highlands had decided disadvantages and 
was attended by discomforts now unknown. Fre- 
quently he had to travel 100 miles and more over 
rough roads on horseback to bring veterinary aid 
to some isolated district. 

* * * * 1 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Foutston, John, Keelby, Lines. Graduated 
London, April 5th, 1877; died December 7th, 
1935, aged 82 years. 


Mr. JOHN FOULSTON, M.R.C.V.S. 


In the death of Mr. John Foulston, Lincoln- 
shire loses a respected and venerable practi- 
tioner who pursued his strenuous calling until 
he was well past 80 years of age, travelling long 
distances in an extensive practice, one feature 
of which was the examination of valuable rams 
for export to the Argentine. 

At one time Mr. Foulston was Chairman of 
the Keelby Parish Council, and also represented 
the parish as District Councillor. 
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CAPTAIN A, SCOTSON, M.R.C.V.S. 


Captain Abraham Scotson, M.R.¢.Vv.s., whose 
death was announced in our last issue, was a 
Lancashire man and_ graduated = at Edin- 
burgh. During the War he_= served” with 
the Royal Army _ Veterinary Corps. After 
a long period in practice at Shipston-on- 
Stour, Mr, Scotson, about two years ago, went 
to Sittingbourne, Kent, where he acquired the 
practice of Mr. J. A. Burke, a practice which 
formerly belonged to Mr. W. G. Kennett. He was 
appointed Veterinary Inspector to the Kent 
County Council for the districts of Sittingbourne 
and the Isle of Sheppey, and was well-known 
throughout the district. 

Mr. Scotson, who was 63 years of age, leaves 
a widow, a marricd daughter and a young son. 

os ste t us 

General Obituary —Died December 7th, 1935, at 
Chelmsford House, Fulford Road, York, 
Jemima Simpson Lochhead, wife of Geo. H. 
Pollock, M.R.c.v.s., Interred Cathcart Cemetery, 
Glasgow. 


PRIME MINISTER AND THE ROYAL 

VETERINARY COLLEGE APPEAL 
Sir Frederick Hobday, Principal and Dean of 
the Royal Veterinary College. has received the 
following message from the Prime Minister for 
inclusion in “ The Book of the Nose-bag,” which 
is the roll of honour of the Royal Veterinary 
College Giant Nose-bag Building and Endowment 
Fund: “In view of the great importance of 
agriculture to the Empire, and of the essential 
services rendered to agriculture by veterinary 
science in the protection of livestock, I have no 
hesitation in giving my hearty support to the 
special appeal for the rebuilding and endowment 
of the Royal Veterinary College; and I commend 
it especially to all lovers of animals.” 

a * * 


NATIONAL HORSE ASSOCIATION 
HoRSES IN LONDON 


At the last meeting of Council of the National 
Horse Association, the Council noted that the 
Minister of Transport, in reply to a question 
by Lieut.-Colonel Moore, M.p., asking whether in 
view of the anxiety which had been caused to 
horse-breeding interests and users of horse trans- 
port by his recent statement with regard to the 
elimination of horse transport in London, he can 
now state whether he is prepared to change his 
policy in this direction, had replied: “TI have 
never, so far as I am aware, said that I propose 
to eliminate the horse in London. IT have, how- 
ever, recently made inquiries of the largest usefts 
of horse-drawn vehicles in Central London as to 
the rate of progress which might be expected 
or would be practicable in the substitution of 
mechanical for horse-drawn traffic, and IT can 
assure my hon. and gallant Friend, that I shall 
give the closest consideration to any represen- 
tations I receive from those affected.” 

The Council again supported the statements 
made as to the effect any restrictions would have 
on the livelihood of many hundreds of small 
traders, and its ultimate effect on horse-breeding 
and farming. They hoped that all interested 
would communicate their views and protests to 
the Minister of Transport. 

It was reported that 4.000 copies of the Asso- 
ciation’s recent booklet “‘ Horses for Commercial 
Transport” had been applied for by horse 
owners in all parts of the country. The Secre- 
tary would send a copy to anybody interested. 
The Council had heard from 51 Societies and 
other organisations that they were in entire 
sympathy with the protest that the Association 





was making as regards the Minister of Transport’s 
statement discouraging the use’ of horse 
transport. The Secretary understood that many 
other firms and societies were also in sympathy, 
bul copies of the protests they had sent into the 
Minister of Transport and to various Members 
of Parliament had not been sent to him. 

Riding at Blackheath.—It was learnt with 
pleasure that following upon the Association's 
representations, the London County Council had 
agreed to ascertain to what extent horse-riding 
facilities would be appreciated in South-East 
London by allowing horse riding at Blackheath 
in the large gravel pit, as an experiment, except 
on fair days. The Council hoped that all riders 
and riding schools in the vicinity would make 
use of this facility, and thus show the L.C.C. 
the need for greater accommodation for horse 
riding in that pari cf London. ; 

Imports of Horses.—The Council viewed with 
alarm the recent considerable imports of horses 
into this country, and their consequent detri- 
mental effect on horse-breeding. It was resolved 
again to urge upon the Imports Duties Advisory 
Committee the necessity for restricting these 
imports. 

orses in Scolland.—Correspondence was dis- 
cussed regarding the fact that no horse-breeding 
grants were forthcoming for horses in Scotland. 
The Council entirely agreed with the views of the 
Clydesdale Horse Society that the need _ for 
encouragement of horse-breeding in Scotland was 
just as great as the need in England, and decided 
to bring the whole position before the proper 
authorities. 

List of Books.—-The Chairman reported that 
the list drawn up of books published dealing 
with all matters concerning the horse, vtz., 
riding, equitation, horse management, hunting. 
sport, etc., had been printed, and copies would 
be available to all enquirers on receipt of a 
stamped addressed envelope to 12, Hanover 
Square, London. 

Horse Owners’ Reference Book.-—It was stated 
that the Secretary was to get out the 1936 edition 
early in February, and to include as many dates 
of forthcoming shows, gymkhanas, sales, etc., as 
he could obtain. It was also resolved to con- 
tinue the list of riding schools in alphabetical 
order, and to charge the nominal fee of 2s. 6d. 
for an insertion in this section, the usual 
statistics and information as to the horse and 
pony again to be included. F ; F 

The question of horse riding in Epping Forest 
was discussed, and the Secretary and_ Major 
Faudel Phillips were asked to visit the district. 
The Council also accepted with pleasure the two 
volumes of Major J, F. Wall’s book “ Thorough- 
bred Bloodlines,” published in America, and 
desired letters of thanks to be sent to other 
authors and publishers who had presented copies 
of books to the Association. Fifty-two new mem- 
bers were elected, bringing the membership up 
to 815. 





* * x + st 
THE HORSE IN INDUSTRY 

Sir Walter Gilbey, in opening a_ discussion 
on the above subject, held under the egis of 
the Imperial Industries Club on December 3rd. 
1935, said that while he appreciated that the 
advent and development of mechanical transport 
had necessarily resulted in vast displacements 
of horses for many forms of traffic. he doubted 
whether it was fully realised what a_ great 
influence the horse still had upon our national 
life, not only from the commercial and agri- 
cultural standpoint, but equally from .the point 
of view of sport and recreation. The horse, he 
was convinced, had had a lot to do with the 
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forming of our national character; if foreigners 
said we were a nation of shopkeepers, they also 
identified us with the horse and everything it 
represented. He need only refer, in verification, 
to two recent events—the Silver Jubilee and the 
Lord Mayor’s Show, in which the great attrac- 
tions were undoubtedly the horses. 

As a further instance of what the horse had 
meant to us in the past, and might mean to us 
again in the future, he would remind them that in 
1914, when the Expeditionary Force was fitted 
out, it was found that there was a tremendous 
shortage of horses and that hunting men and 
other users of horses patriotically came to the 
rescue and provided the necessary animals, at 
a tithe of their real value, to meet the immediate 
situation. 

There were thousands of people in all parts 
of the country whose living was dependent on 
the horse. This could be judged by the fact 
that there were nearly a quarter of a_ million 
industrial horses in use to-day, engaged in trans- 
port of one kind or another. For small traders 
in certain businesses, especially those involving 
short journeys, horses were an economic neces- 
sity, and the existence of many small businesses 
depended upon them; moreover, it had been con- 
clusively proved that horses were sel less costly 
than motors for such trades. Generally, for 
certain classes of haulage, such as_ coal 
merchants, milk distributors, greengrocers, and 
many of the smallest tradesmen down to the 
coster, the horse, he claimed, was essential; 
amongst other reasons, the life and utility of 
the horse was longer than that of the motor. 

They had also to consider racing, hunting 
and other forms of recreation for which the 
horse was used. There were between 50 and 60 
thousand riding horses and hunters in this coun- 
try, and in addition, thousands of ponies em- 
ployed for sport and pastime, the latter being 
largely used by the increasing numbers of 
children who were taking up riding. 

In spite of mechanisation, the Army also had 
to have a certain supply of horses: there were 
situations that might arise in w arfare in which 
the employment of animals yas absolutely 
necessary. He_ thought, therefore, that he was 
right in asserting that there would always be 
a demand for horses for military purposes, and 
the police also would always require them. 

To equip and tend the horses of this country 
there were many thousands of saddlers and 
harness-makers, ten thousand farriers, as well as 
shoeing smiths, stablemen and drivers, many of 
whom would find it most difficult to secure other 
means of livelihood. He had heard, for instance, 
a certain harness-maker in London state at a 
meeting that he himself had three thousand, four 
hundred sets of harness on contract. In ‘addi- 
tion, there were corn merchants, tanners, wheel- 
wrights and many others, to say nothing of the 
numerous people who directly and indirectly 
made their living from racing, hunting and other 
forms of sport with which the horse was asso- 
ciated. 

How many people, again, fully realised the 
money circulated - hunting and racing which 
directly and indirectly helped so many industries 
and employed so many people? If sanity pre- 
vailed, ready-money betting on the “ tote ” would 
by this time have been extended to every town 
in the country, and there would be sufficient 
money forthcoming not only to promote the 
breeding of horses, but to give generous assis- 
tance to the hospitals and charities. This showed 
what the horse was capable of bringing in. 

Last, but not least, was the immense 


importance of the horse to agriculture. According 





to the census, there were more than six hundred 
and fifty thousand horses used on the farms. He 
thought he could safely say that, in spite of the 
development of mechanised power, the horse still 
economically proved its worth for purposes of 
cultivating the soil. The Ministry of Agriculture 
gave a much higher figure for farm horses. Then 
there was a large revenue from breeding. During 
times of depression, many farmers haa found the 
breeding of light horses or good heavy draugnt 
horses to be their only paying asset, and there 
had been an increasing demand for these, parti- 
cularly the latter, for work in large towns, while 
the horse was increasing in price. 

They had also to lake into account the question 
of fodder. The “food” which mechanised 
transport consumed came mostly from abroad: the 
horse industry was almost solely British —horses 
were bred, fed and equipped almost entirely in 
this country. There were more than a million- 
and-a-quarter of all types of horses in this coun- 
try. Taking those fed both on and off the farms, 
the food bill at a conservative estimate amounted 
to £15,000,000 annually. It was all grown here 
and represented a formidable proportion of the 
total agricultural output. 


THE MINISTER OF TRANSPORT'S THREAT TO THE 
City HORSE 


In the limited time at his disposal, he had 
only been able to give an extremely brief and 
somewhat sketchy idea of what the horse repre- 
sented as a national asset, but he felt he could 
not leave the subject without some reference to 
the threat to the existence of the horse made 
by the Minister of Transport, who had expressed 
a desire to ban the horse in certain streets of 
London and ultimately in the other large towns. 
If that came about it would, to his mind, con- 
stitute the most outrageous hardship and injustice 
that could be levied against one class of. the 
community, since it was too ludicrous to blame 
the horse for the congestion of our traffic. Every- 
one there who had not an extreme motor- 
complex must recognise, for instance, that the 
congestion in the West End was caused by heavy 
motor traffic such as lorries and omnibuses. What 
about the congestion in Oxford Street, which was 
already barred to horse traffic? He himself has 
often walked the whole distance of a lengthy 
traffic block, and had failed to find one horse 
concerned with it. 

He should like, for his own satisfaction, to 
know from what source the Minister of Trans- 
port got his information with regard to the horse 
being the delinquent. The prohibition of the 
horse from so-called congested areas would have 
far-reaching effects. Amy arbitrary restriction 
on the employment of the horse for industrial 
purposes would react detrimentally upon. the 
whole horse-breeding industry and = everything 
dependent upon it. 

He felt that the antagonism to the horse was 
inspired. One of the reasons for hat statement 
was that certain corporations had, he considered, 
been rather too prone to “ scrap” their horses; 
and it was his conviction that if they were 
allowed to see their accounts, they would find 
enormous increases in costs. 

He agreed that the traflic problem required 
drastic treatment, but it should be applied 
equally to every a of heavy traffic. If the 
commercial horse was dealt with, the motor lorry 
should come ate the same category, and the 
horse should not be the ‘sole subject of excessive 
repression. As a large user of motor transport, 
he was not prejudiced one way or the other, 
but if the Minister of Transport thought he could 
find a solution of his difficulties simply by 
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pulling horses off the road, he was positive that 
the Minister Was wrong. We should soon hear 
of his wishing to apoiish hunting because it 
was interiering with tast tramec on the country 
roads. He doubted whether the Minister tully 
appreciated the weight of opinion against him. 
‘lo nis (dir Walter’s) Knowleuge, a large numper 
of important bodies, represenung quie diverse 
interesis, had registerea their provests against 
his lacest proposais. ‘they betueved that this 
might, perhaps, inauce him to pause awhile, 

‘Ihey all realised that mechanical transport 
had properly dispiaced the horse in many airec- 
tions, but he was convinced that there was a 
permanent place for both. 

* 1K ag 


* * 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
ENGLAND 


Mr. Walter Elliot, Minister of Agriculture, 
moving the adoption of the report (reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue) presentea at the Annual 
Meeting of the Koyal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land, neid in conjunction with the Society’s 
Smithfietd Show, said that the report indicated a 
year of useful work. It was a pity that the mem- 
bership was not as high as it might be, but he 
hoped there would soon be an increase. After all, 
the self-governing bodies were the glory of the 
country—the unofficial self-governing _ bodies 
which had done so much to improve agriculture, 
not by the efforts of departments but by the 
efforts of the foik themselves. He hoped that the 
inevitably greater interest being taken by depart- 
ments and governments in agriculture would not 
result in a lessening interest being taken by the 
agricultural industry in their societies, It was the 
people who did the work who could improve 
farming. 

Referring to the Smithfield Show, he said it 
was one of the best fatstock shows that had 
been held, and there were many new things to 
see in it. There were the Ministry exhibits 
which had been criticised. The Ministry made 
no apologies for them. They had had to show 
not only what people ought to do, but what 
people ought not to do. Some day he would 
show nothing but bad beasts to show the people 
what to keep away from. In the old days they 
showed the best beasts to let the people see 
what they ought to have; now they had to show 
various grades. They realised how much quality 
still told in agriculture and how large was the 
field for an improvement in quality. 

Lord Bledisloe paid a tribute to Mr. J. J. 
Cridlan, the exhibitor of the supreme champion 
at the Smithfield Show, and said that Mr. 
Cridlan had not only obtained the championship 
this year, but he had done it no fewer than nine 
times, thereby establishing a record. They con- 
gratulated him not only on his success, but on 
the way he had consistently pointed out to British 
farmers the type of stock for which the public 
made the greatest demand. He emphasised the 
importance of drawing the attention of the over- 
sea Dominions, particularly New Zealand and 
Australia, to the desirability of lifting the em- 
bargo on British pedigree stock, which New Zea- 
land had continuously imposed for many years 
and which Australia had spasmodically imposed 
when it had been reported that there was an 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in_ this 
country. Before he left New Zealand he had an 
unqualified promise from the leaders of the 
Coalition Government that the embargo would 
be lifted. A labour Government had now come 
into office in New Zealand, and he had reason 
to believe that that Government would be as 
sympathetic, possibly more sympathetic, to_the 
claims of British agriculturists than the late New 
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Zealand Government. He emphasised that there 
was not the smaliest danger ol carrying toot-and- 
mouth disease in a live animal from toils counwury 
to tne Antipodes. 
On te motuuon of Sir Arthur Hazelrigg, 
seconded by Sir Archibald Weigall, Sir Merrik 
R, Burrell was unanimously eiected president 
of the society for the ensuing year. Sir Arthur 
Hazierigg, 1n a tripute to Sir Merrik burreil, 
referrea to his valuable services 1n creating the 
scheme for the London quarantine station and 
in connection with agricuiurat education and 
research, 
Sir Merrik Burrell, expressing his _ thanks, 
said that in 183Y, the year of the foundation 
of the society, his great-grandfather, Sir Charles 
Burrell, was on the management committee. His 
grandfather and father were also members of 
the society. In an appeal for an increased 
membership, he said that len years ago there 
were 13,000 members. The number had fallen 
to 9,000, due to the agricultural depression. 
Now that they had reached the turn of the tide 
he hoped an effort would be made to strengthen 
the society. It ought to have at least 20,000 
members. With regard to next year’s show at 
Bristol, it would be one of the most compre- 
hensive shows the society had ever organised. 
In addition to the classes for every important 
breed there would be special classes for local 
breeds. It was hoped that the Duke and Duchess 
of York would visit the show. 
* * * * bo 
ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 

LONDON GAZETTE—WAR OFFICE—TERRITORIAL 
ARMY RESERVE OF OFFICERS 


Dec. 13th—Captain k. J. S. Dowiand, from 
Active ‘List, to be Captain (Dec. 14th). 


MOVEMENTS OF OFFICERS 

Major M. A. Murphy sailed for Hong Kong 
on November 23rd, for a tour of duty as Deputy 
Assistant Director of Veterinary Services, China 
Command, in relief of Major J. Mullany, who 
will return to this country, 

Brevet Lieut.-Colonel J. J. M. Soutar, o.B.k.. 
arrived home from India on December 3rd, and 
proceeded to York for the purpose of assuming 
duty as Assistant Director of Veterinary Services, 
Northern Command. 

Colonel H. E. Gibbs, p.s.o., proceeded on leave 
on December Ist pending retirement on January 
18th, 1936. He will be succeeded by Lieut.- 
Colonel J. O. Andrews, pb.s.o., as Assistant 
Director of Veterinary Services, Eastern Com- 
mand, who proceeded to London to officiate in 
that capacity on December 6th. 

Lieutenant G. V. Short sailed for India on 
December 11th, for a tour of duty abroad. 

The following officers are at present in this 
country on leave ex India, Lieut.-Colonel C. A. 
Murray, Majors G. Williamson and G. W. Heane. 

Lieut.-Colonel G. E. Tillyard, 0.B.£., who reverts 
to the home establishment with effect from 
December 19th, will assume duty as Commandant, 
Royal Army Veterinary School and School of 
Farriery, Aldershot, on that date. 

Major W. H. Thomas, who reverts to the Home 
establishment with effect from December 22nd, 
will proceed to Woolwich on that date for the 
purpose of assuming duty as Officer-in-Charge, 
R.A.V.C., Records and Army Veterinary Stores. 

* * ok * 


CATTLE DENTITION AND VALUE: “FAKED 
JAW” ALLEGATION FAILS 


The Rochdale Observer reports the hearing of 
a case under the Cattle Industry (Emergency Pro- 
visions) Act, 1934, heard recently by the local 
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Bench. The case concerned Joseph Wharfe (70) 
of Kiln Farm, Lees, Oldham, who was called 
upon to answer two summonses, the first relating 
to a sum of £2 2s. 6d., and the second to a 
sum of £2 17s. 6d., which amounts it was alleged 
he “ did with intent to defraud attempt to obtain 
by false pretences from the Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Allsbrook Simon, the Rt. Hon, Sir Godfrey 
Collins, and the Rt. Hon. Walter Elliot, as a 
producer of cattle within the meaning of the 
Cattle Industry (Emergency Provisions), Act, 
1934, falsely pretending that a cow was a cow 
heifer with not more than six permanent incisor 
teeth.” The prosecution was undertaken by Mr. 
T. Kemp on behalf of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
and the defendant was represented by Mr. H. C. 
C. Riches of Oldham. After hearing the evidence 
and submissions made for each side the justices 
dismissed both summonses. Mr. Riches then 
applied for costs for the defendant, but these 
were disallowed, the presiding magistrate (Mrs. 


W. D. Watson), however, remarking that_ the 
justices considered the case a fit one to have 


been brought before them. 

In opening, Mr. Kemp said that before dealing 
with the facts of the case he proposed to outline 
the purpose of the Cattle Act and the manner in 
which the certification of catthe was obtained. 
The fraud alleged against the defendant was that 
he had attempted to obtain a certain payment 
or subsidy out of the cattle fund, which was 
provided by money obtained by Parliament for 
the purpose of aiding producers of cattle in this 
country. As most people were aware, the cattle 
industry had for some time been “a sick man,” 
and this fund was provided to alleviate the 
distress. The fund was controlled by the Minister 
of Agriculture and the Secretaries of State for 
Scotland and Northern Ireland respectively. A 
producer of cattle was defined as a person whose 
business it was to keep cattle in the United King- 
dom for the purpose of selling those cattle in an 
improved condition, and in order to become 
eligible for payment or subsidy, the producer 
must conform to the regulations under the Act. 
The controlling Ministry had therefore set up a 
body called “the certifying authority,” a body 
of three people who were appointed to certifying 
centres of which Rochdale was one. The purpose 
of “the certifying authority” was to examine 
cattle submitted to them for certification and to 
satisfy themselves that such cattle conformed to 
the standard laid down. If the cattle submitted 
passed the tests of the certifying authority certi- 
ficate “A” was sent to London if the beast was 
sold immediately, and certificate “B” was sent 
if the beast was to be sold later. The subsidy 
allowed was 5s. per live hundredweight of_the 
beast, less 28 Ib. for running expenses. That 
was the procedure, and the important part of 
the case was that the mere presentation of the 
animals for certification would have resulted, 
had there been a sale, in an automatic payment 
to the defendant. The question upon which that 
case turned was whether the defendant in_pre- 
senting the two beasts was attempting to defraud 
the three Ministers of the two sums of money 
mentioned, namely, £2 2s. 6d. and £2 17s. 6d. 

The facts were that Wharfe on October 14th 
bought two roan cow heifers at the Hudders- 
field market; a cow heifer being eligible for 
certification and defined under the section 
as being any female bovine animal which 
had calved but had not grown more than six 
permanent incisor teeth. Animals which had 
grown the seventh or eighth teeth were not 


eligible because of age and not fit for grading. 
As stated. the defendant bought the two cows on 
October 14th, and the following day, apparently 
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for the first time, examined their mouths. On 
October 16th he presented the two cows at the 
Rochdale market tor grading. Later, when inter- 
viewed by P.S. James, the defendant said that 
when he examined the mouths he found no trace 
of teeth having been extracted. Wharfe was a 
farmer and a butcher, and, presumably, was 
familiar with the mouths of animals, and one 
would have thought, when, as in this case, the 
question of teeth cropped up, and, in fact, loomed 
very large in the procedure for obtaining the 
subsidy, he would have made a close examina- 
tion of the mouths of these animals. When the 
animals were presented to the certifying autho- 
rity the two examining oflicials saw immediately 
that the gums were badly injured and immedi- 
ately rejected the animals. The submission was 
that the defendant must have known that the 
teeth of these animals had been recently 
extracted, and that with this knowledge he sent 
them to be graded, so attempting.to obtain the 
subsidy, hoping that inthe busy hurly-burly of the 
market the certifying authorities would just look 
to see if there were six teeth and not trouble 
to examine the gums with meticulous care. 
Assuming the case to be proved it was empha- 
sised that public money was involved, provided 
out of the kindness of the nation’s heart to dis- 
tressed farmers, and that it was the duty of the 
Cattle Committee to guard this fund carefully. 

Evidence supporting the prosecution was given 
by the police officer mentioned, members of the 
certifying authority, grading officers and by a 
veterinary surgeon who spoke to being 
called in by the grading officers and finding the 
animals in question deficient in respect of lateral 
incisors, while an R.S.P.C.A. inspector said that 
he judged that the teeth had been removed two 
or three days before his examination. 

Mr. Riches, addressing the magistrates, sub- 
mitted that the case should never have been 
brought to court, although not for a moment was 
it suggested that the defendant did not welcome 
an investigation. It had to be recognised that 
the defendant was charged with a_ criminal 
offence which carried with it a maximum penalty 
of five years’ penal servitude. False pretences 
meant that the defendant knew something to be 
untrue and made use of that knowledge and 
declared a falsity about it, fraudulently and for 
the purpose of depriving somebody of money. 
Had the prosecution proved that? ‘Had it even 
been proved that the defendant was a cattle pro- 
ducer? The only evidence was that he was a 
farmer. Assuming that the bench were satisfied 
that the defendant was a cattle producer and that 
the cows had had teeth pulled or knocked out, 
were the magistrates satisfied that during the 
48 hours Wharfe had the cows in his possession 
he knew the teeth ‘had been removed? In 
his statement to the police he said “ they appear 
to have lost their suckers and the other teeth are 
coming.” Unless it was proved that it was a 
case of a faked jaw and that the. animals were 
shown in order to get a subsidy there could be 
no conviction. 


ok * * * * 


RECURRENT PATELLAR LUXATION IN DOGS 

In the course of a review that concerns itself 
mainly with the operative aspects of articles on 
the above subject that appeared in the June issue 
of The Veterinary Journal, and the July 6th issue 
of The Veterinary Record, the following com- 
ments peer in the December, 1935, issue of 
The North American Veterinarian, and we repro- 
duce them as likely to be of interest to our 
readers. 
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Concerning Mr. Shuttleworth’s suggestion of 
the performance of cuneiform osteotomy, in 
cases of actual deformity, to readjust femoral 
alignment in cases of recurrent luxation of_ the 
patella in the dog (Vet. Rec., July 6th, 1935) it 
is stated: “ We believe that a more practical 
operation is the medial patellar desmotomy 
outlined by Dr. Lacroix (in the North Amer. Vet., 
11, 12, 47), and practised at the North Shore 
Animal Hospital tor the relief of the majority 
of patellar luxations that come under our obser- 
vation. In this practice Boston terriers are most 
frequently found to be affected. 

“The patient is narcotised by morphine and 
nembutal and this is supplemented with a local 
infiltration of a 2 per cent. solution of procaine 
hydrochloride. 

“An area on the medial aspect of the stifle 
is shaved and made surgically clean. By palpa- 
tion locate the patella and on an imaginary line 
drawn backward from the lower edge of the 
patella, to bisect the angle formed by the pos- 
terior borders of the femur and tibia posterior 
to the patella, insert a small tenotome in a dorsal 
direction perpendicular to the imaginary line 
mentioned, cutting edge upward, through the skin 
and fascia, so as to divide the deep medial 
attachments of the patella for a distance of one- 
half to three-quarters on an inch. The division 
of tissue is done subcutaneously through the very 
small opening in the skin and the operation is 
usually almost bloodless. This will sever the 
‘ather indistinct, or not constantly located, 
medial patellar ligament, allowing release from 
the mesial pull sufficiently to prevent further 
locking, thus making a practical and useful limb. 
An aseptic pack is bound into place for 24 hours 
when it is removed. 

“In a very large percentage of cases recovery 
is complete. Less favourable results are to be 
expected in old subjects and those long affected. 
but in the main the patella will maintain its 
normal position on the trochlea regardless of 
the flexion or extension of the limb.” 

For fuller details of the technique outlined 
above, readers are referred to the December, 
1930, issue of The North American Veterinarian. 


A NEW SOURCE OF HORMONES 


“A paper communicated to the Biochemical 
Society on November 15th by R. K, Callow, A. H. 
Laurie, and A, S. Parkes, affords an instance 
of an investigation leading to results in a widely 
separated branch of science,” says the Lancet, 
in a recent issue. “ The work of the Discovery 
Committee on the whale fisheries has included 
an inquiry into the age of captured whales, one 
of the methods employed being an examination 
of the ovary of the female and a count of the 
old corpora lutea corresponding to the periodic 
ovulations. Since about half the females are 
pregnant, corpora lutea of pregnancy are com- 
mon, and the availability of this material, 
collected together at the Natural History Museum 
in London, suggested an investigation of the 
hormone content, which was carried out at the 
National Institute for Medical Research. The 
investigation of the hormone content of yet an- 
other species is a familiar move in ‘ academic ’ 
research, but in this instance the Gargantuan 
scale of the organs of the whale gives the result 
a practical importance. The clinical investiga- 
tion and application of progestin, the hormone 
of the corpus luteum, has_ been seriously 
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hampered by the high cost of reliable corpus 
luteum extracts. No doubt an artificially pre- 
pared product will be on the market before long, 
but the available chemical methods are not easy, 
and it should facilitate the extraction of a natural 
concentrate if, instead of high-priced corpora 
lutea dissected from the sow’s ovaries, and 
weighing about 1 gm. apiece, the corpora lutea 
from whales, with the impressive weight of from 
1 to 7 kgm. each, are employed. The progestin 
content per gramme of the latter has actually 
been found to be comparable with that of fresh 
sow’s corpora lutea. tt is of particular interest 
to note that, whilst progestin had already, as 
might be expected, been found in corpora lutea 
removed fresh from the whale and immediately 
frozen, the results now recorded were obtained 
with material collected under the ordinary con- 
ditions of whaling and preserved for many 
months in formalin. The availability of some 
thousands of these corpora lutea annually may 
lead to a striking change in the price of an 
important hormone.” 





Correspondence 


_ Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 
All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 
The Editor does not hold himself responsib'e for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


HUMAN TUBERCULOSIS: CAUSES OF DROR 
IN THE ANNUAL DEATH-RATE 
To THE Eprror oF THe VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—-I was pleased to read Col. Rainey’s letter 
on the above subject in last week’s Record. 
There is a_ lot of conjuring with figures’ in 
connection with this matter. One likes a sports- 
man, but how often do we see any acknow- 
ledgement to the veterinary’ profession for 
accomplishing anything in connection with the 
decline in the death-rate of human tuberculosis 
of bovine origin? I have been reading reports 
~county, municipal and urban--for years, bul 
have never seen a line of commendation or 
encouragement for the veterinarian. Recently 
a tuberculosis officer rightly attributed the 
decline in the death-rate to better housing and 
better food, but this is only part of the tale, and 
any mention of the beneficial part that the 
veterinarian plays in the death-rate reduction 
was, of course, omitted. 

Yours truly, 
G. MAYALL. 


Bolton. 
December 16th, 1935. 





The Editor acknowledges, with thanks, the 
receipt of the following:-—— 

Communications from Mr. R. Alexander 
(Salford), Mr. W. A. Dykins (Durban), Mr. H. W. 
Hall Masheter (Newnham-on-Severn), and Pro- 
fessor W. Kearney (Dublin). 

Reports of meetings of the Dumfries and Gallo- 
way and the North Wales Divisions, N.V.M.A., 
from Mr. G. A. Sangster and Mr. Howel V. 
Hughes, respective Hon. Secretaries. 








